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The measure of a company’s success in any 
phase of industry or transportation de- 
pends entirely upon the policy it pursues. 


The acknowledged leadership of Universal 
Transcontinental Freight Service in the 
consolidation of less than carload ship- 
ments of Machinery, Automobile Parts, 
Paints, Varnishes, Tires and other com- 
modities for the Pacific Coast did not 


just happen. 


It is the result of following a well defined 
policy of operation for 37 years; the best 
possible time in transit at the lowest pos- 
sible rates consistent with dependable 
and efficient transportation. 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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Connecting the great Middle West with the Atlantic cent increase in volume of traffic during seven (7) sil 
Seaboard, where barges load or discharge alongside years of operation. ie 
steamers to and from the Pacific Coast, as well as 

vessels arriving from and leaving for all parts of the Seasonal contracts for the movement of bulk com- to 
world. modities are a specialty with us and shippers have ei 

ae a : : effected enormous savings thereby. 

20% saving in freight rates by this route. 4 
Nothing less than one full barge load (about 650 eer ee: ani tee. P . 
gross tons) accepted. Barges move in fleets of four. Hudson River, Port of New York, or safe ports on » 


The quality of our service is attested to by 500 per 


Long Island Sound. 


For Rates or Other Information, A.ldress 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Inc. 
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BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber ef Commerce Building 
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N. Y. Preduce Exchange 
N. Y. Maritime Exchange 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway cafriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





RAILROADS AS SPEED PURVEYORS 


HOUGH, as pointed out in this column last week, 

Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
omitted reference to the railroads in discussing the speed- 
ing up of transportation, the Department of Commerce, 
in its 1930 “Commerce Yearbook,” is not guilty of that 
sin of omission. As reported elsewhere in this issue, the 
department says that freight is delivered by the railroads 
today in approximately one-half of the time required 
eight years ago. 

“Ags usual during the last few years,” it is stated in 
the summary of the book, “railway operation (in 1929) 
was characterized by a high degree of efficiency, traffic 
being moved rapidly and practically without congestion 
or delay.” 


WHAT DOES SECTION 15-A MEAN? 


AILROADS of the western district apparently have 
decided that the time has come, if necessary, to go 
to the courts to find out whether or not section 15a, 
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of the interstate commerce act, requires the Commission 
to prescribe rates that will, as nearly as may be, yield 
a fair return. This is indicated in the petition these 
carriers have filed with the Commission seeking rehearing 
and reconsideration in the Hoch-Smith grain case. 

It is averred by the carriers that the order of the 
Commission requires substantial reductions in rates in 
face of a general rate level that is and for years has 
been insufficient to provide a fair return; that the Com- 
mission has failed to comply with the “affirmative” duty, 
imposed on it by the provision of section 15a, to 
provide for a fair return; and that the order deprives 
the carriers of their property without due process of law 
and takes from them their private property for public 
use without just compensation, in violation of the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 

Thus, the western carriers have laid the foundation 
for an attack on the order of the Commission in the 
courts if the Commission does not grant the petition. 
The part of section 15a thus brought into issue follows: 


In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or 
adjust such rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole 
in each of such rate groups or territories as the Commission 
may from time to time designate) will, under honest, efficient 
and economical management and reasonable expenditures for 
maintenance of way, structures and equipment, earn an aggre- 
gate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly as 
may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the rail- 
way property of such carriers held for and used in the service 
of transportation: Provided, That the Commission shall have 
reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate 
which it may find to be unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe 
different rates for different sections of the country. 

Congress went on to stipulate that, for the first year, 
the adequate rate of return for the railroads should be 
six per cent on their valuation, as fixed by the Commis- 
sion, and that, thereafter, the Commission should fix 
the rate of return. The Commission, after the first year, 
fixed it at five and three-quarters per cent, where it has 
remained. The Commission could, if it thought that 
rate too high, fix it at a smaller figure, but it has not 
done so and we have heard no suggestion from responsible 
sources that it ought to do so. 

Though the language in the foregoing section appears 
clearly to mean that Congress intended that the Commis- 
sion should see to it that rates should be made effective 
that would yield the carriers a fair return, elasticity 
has been read into the paragraph to such an extent that 


it does not have that meaning, in its practical effect. 
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For those October games the boys on your 
college team are going to need all the support 
and encouragement you can give them. So 
when the whistle blows be on the side-line. 
Show them by your presence that you’re with 
‘em... be a loyal alumnus. 

T. H. Gurney, P. T. M. 


And both going and oil RICHMOND, VA 
turning nas the comfortable GerorceE Coomss, A. G. P. A. 
C & O trains you will find CINCINNATI, OHIO 
your classmates ... almost a J. B. Epmunps, G. A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


reunion ! Time to talk of F. E. Lanpmeter, W. P. A. 
id rs Ps 320 North Broadway 
old times and live again the Popsessongeeon 
happy, carefree, undergrad- W. R. Ruopes, G.E.P. A. 
299 Broadway 


uate days ... Yes, see a NEW YORK CITY 
C & O representative today. 


The CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
RAILWAY 
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The western carriers charge that, since the Commission’s 
decision in 1920, in Ex Parte 74, when rates were in- 
creased from 25 to 40 per cent, the Commission has vir- 
tually reversed the position taken by it in Ex Parte 74 
that section 15a laid an affirmative duty on it to adjust 
rates in such manner that the carriers would obtain a 
fair return. 

The “fair return” paragraph of section 15a speci- 
fically gives the Commission “reasonable latitude to mod- 
ify or adjust any particular rate.” Of course, such a 
proviso is necessary to permit the Commission to regulate 
individual rates. But the Commission’s authority to deal 
with individual rates in administering the rate regula- 
ton sections of the interstate commerce act, it would 
seem, may not properly be used to bring about substan- 
tial reductions in the general level of rates on a group 
of commodities that make up a substantial part of carrier 
traffic when the revenues of the carriers involved are far 
below the fair return contemplated by the law and when 
provision is not made for readjustments in other rates 
to make up for the reductions. 

In its Hoch-Smith grain decision, which, the carriers 
estimate, will reduce their revenues approximately 
$20,000,000 a year, the Commission said it was satisfied 
that the readjustment “will not threaten the mainten- 
ance of an adequate system of transportation. We say 
this especially in the light of the increased revenues 
already granted in certain other cases, and in the reali- 
zation that a failure of the present revision to afford 
adequate revenues will prompt further proceedings.” It 
is understood that the Commission was referring to the 
eastern and western class rate revisions when it men- 
tioned “increased revenues already granted in other 
cases.” The estimate was set forth in a Commission state- 
ment that the western trunk line revenues would be in- 
creased by ten or twelve million dollars, under the west- 
ern class rate decision. In the eastern case it was un- 
officially estimated that the revenues of the eastern car- 
riers would be increased about $25,000,000, but those car- 
riers have now advised the Commission that it is their 
belief that their revenues will be decreased rather than 
increased. Commissioner Woodlock, in his separate 
opinion in the Hoch-Smith grain case, objecting to the 
low level of rates prescribed, said the loss in revenue, 
which he estimated at at least $15,000,000, would fall 
most heavily on carriers in the southwest and in the 
Pacific northwest “which will derive no benefit whatever 
from our revision of western trunk line class rates.” 
The foregoing is presented for such bearing as it may 
have on the obligation of the Commission to see that a 
rate level is maintained that will produce a fair return. 

In its regulation of rates, the Commission, under the 
law, is not barred from finding a rate unreasonably high 
even though the financial condition of a carrier or car- 
riers transporting the particular commodity on which the 
rate is brought in issue is bad. In other words, the 
financial condition of a carrier is not controlling but is 
one of the things to be taken into consideration. It is 
not difficult to understand the theory of such regulation 
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as to individual rates, but when the Commission deals 
with a great body of rates on a great mass of traffic it is 
difficult to see, under the mandate of the second para- 
graph of section 15a, how it can comply with that man- 
date and, at the same time, order substantial reductions 
in rates when the revenues of the carriers do not produce 
anywhere near a fair return. 

It will be remembered that Commissioner Eastman, 
concurring, in part, in the Hoch-Smith grain decision, 
said that, though he could not accept the theory that, if 
the carriers in a given group were earning less than the 
fair return contemplated by section 15a, “we are estopped 
from requiring reductions in rates affecting any substan- 
tial volume of traffic, no matter what the level of those 
rates may be,” it would, however, remain “our duty under 
section 15a to see to it that the carriers have a general 
body of rates sufficient to produce, ‘as nearly as may 
be,’ the fair return stipulated by that section.” He 
thought the carriers, however, should take the initiative 
in bringing to the attention of the Commission rates un- 
necessarily depressed. If the theory that the Commis- 
sion, under section 15a, is not barred from requiring 
substantial reductions in rates on a large body of traffic 
is sound, provided the fair return provision is complied 
with by the making of increases in other rates, why are 
not the “other rates” increased first and the reductions 
made to follow instead of to precede the increases? It 
seems that here the position taken is not sound. The 
Commission knew, when it ordered the reductions in the 
grain case, that the carriers in the western district had 
not been earning a fair return. It did, of course, enter 
its order in the western trunk line case before it an- 
nounced its grain decision, but it will not be contended 
that such increase in revenue as will come to western 
trunk line carriers under the class rate decision will 
make up to all the carriers in that district the losses in 
revenue that will result from the grain decision. 


WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD DO 


Editor The Traffic World: 

With respect to the always important subject of new leg- 
islation dealing with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
its work, throughout the last year, much attention has been 
given to railroad consolidation, changing the long-and-short- 
haul section, and the Howell bill, which are not of particular 
concern to the people, whereas the two important subjects 
stressed by the Commission in its last annual report which 
have a direct bearing on the efficiency of the Commission’s 
work and its succegsful administration in the interests of both 
the carriers and the shippers have been submerged. 


The Commission requested legislation that would authorize 
it to delegate portions of its duties to its officers, and also an 
amendment to section 15 (4) of the act that would give it the 
power to require, in merited cases, the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates, which it always assumed it had under 
the present law until the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Subiaco case. 

Now that the last session of Congress is, fortunately, a 
matter of history and we have time to reflect on the coming 
session, beginning next December, it seems appropriate to em- 
phasize the two pieces of legislation that were recommended 
by the Commission as necessary for the adequate and efficient 
administration of the act to regulate commerce. No one can 
be a better judge of what is necessary than the Commission 
itself. In its daily contact with the important matters com- 
mitted to its care, it can speak with definiteness on needed 
legislation. At no time has it borne down on railroad consoli- 
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dation, fourth section change, etc., as essential to the public 
welfare. 

The two subjects to which I have invited attention, how- 
ever, have been put forward by the Commission in its recom- 
mendation as legislation that is greatly needed and the coming 
session of Congress can well turn away for a moment from 
the matters it has emphasized and look to the practical subjects 
recommended to it by the Commission. 

Chicago, Sept. 16, 1930. C. R. Hillyer. 


RAIL EARNINGS AND REGULATION 


(New York Journal of Commerce) 


Thus far this year the railroads have been earning at the 
rate of 3.64 per cent on their property valuation as determined 
from the carriers’ own balance sheets. This property valuation 
is considerably lower than that which would be found by giving 
weight to the present day cost of reproduction of railroad assets, 
as required by the Supreme Court in the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
decision. The railroads are thus as far as ever from attaining a 
return of 5% per cent upon a “fair value of their property 
devoted to transportation service,” which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission states they are entitled to earn under the 
provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920. 

It may be argued, of course, that this is not a normal year 
and that the railroads will do better with the coming of a busi- 
ness revival. Even in 1929, however, which was a peak year 
for railroad earnings, the roads barely earned the fair return 
percentage upon their own property valuation. And 1929, many 
observers are beginning to feel, was probably as abnormally 
good a business year as 1930 is poor. 

A railroad official said in an address delivered not so long 
ago, that the solution of the so-called railroad problem in this 
country was adequate revenue for the individual transportation 
companies. This solution may hardly appear as adequate to 
shippers and consumers as it does to railroad executives and 
security holders, but experience has taught that anything which 
impairs the prosperity of the carriers reacts unfavorably upon 
users of railroad service. If the carriers were not able to 
earn the stated fair return upon an acceptable valuation in the 
record year 1929, therefore, it would appear that the earnings 
objective set in the Transportation Act is probably impossible 
of attainment. Certainly no increase in rates large enough to 
bring about such a rise in railroad revenue as is required to 
equal this requirement can be thought of at the present time. 
The resistance to such a major upward revision of rates would 
be so great from all quarters that even the railroads themselves 
have made no serious suggestion of this kind. 

Accordingly, if no change in the valuation principles set up 
in the St. Louis & O’Fallon decision of the Supreme Court is 
attempted by Congressional action, it will be quite unlikely that 
the railroads will for a long time, if ever, be able to earn 
enough to get their full 5% per cent return. Thus the law 
becomes unworkable in its literal sense. This situation, how- 
ever, is one which will not necessarily work out injuriously to 
the railroads themselves. The fact that they are earning a 
lower rate of return than is provided by law should constitute a 
powerful safeguard against unwarranted rate reductions over a 
period of time. As a result the carriers will be able to work 
out their destinies with a minimum of interference in rate levels 
and seek to save out of operating economies enough to improve 
their net income in course of time. If this is to be the case, 
however, efforts at individual rate cuts in specialized fields like 
agriculture will have to be more vigorously combated than has 
been the case in the past. 


THE WESTERN GRAIN CASE 


(The Wall Street Journal) 


Petition of the western railroads for a rehearing in the 
gain case raises a question of great interest and importance 
This case was by far the largest of the various cases instituted 
as a result of the so-called Hoch-Smith resolution passed in 
March, 1925. No more extensive inquiry has ever been under- 
taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Hearings were 
conducted over a period of 18 months, practically all over the 
western country, and the testimony taken ran to some 12,000,000 
words, with carloads of exhibits and 10,000 pages of briefs. 
Arguments on the case consumed 15 full days. The readjustment 
involved grain rates together with rates on products, covering 
the entire country west of Chicago, St. Louis and the Mississippi 
River, together with export rates. 

Decision was rendered by the Commission in July. In 
general, the readjustment had for its object restoration of the 
structure generally prevailing prior to 1914. That structure 
corresponded reasonably well to the needs of the grain industry 
and comparatively little trouble was generated by it so far as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was concerned. The gen- 
eral theory on which the readjustment was made was that the 
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rates into the great primary markets were the rates in which 
the farmer was most concerned. The reduction was concep. 
trated largely upon those rates and the various primary markets 
were left linked together by a network of proportional rates with 
abolition of former “overhead” rates, carrying transit balances 
at those points. 

The investigation was conducted upon the theory that the 
Hoch-Smith resolution had for its main object a reduction jp 
the rates on agricultural products. The third paragraph of that 
resolution required the Commission “to effect with the least 
practicable delay such lawful changes in the rate structure of 
the country as will promote the freedom of movement by com. 
mon carriers of the products of agriculture affected by that 
depression, including live stock, at the lowest possible lawfy] 
rates compatible with the maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion service.” The position taken by shippers in this as ip 
other cases brought specifically under the resolution, was that 
Congress intended definitely to prefer agricultural products as 
against all other commodities so far as the making of freight 
rates was concerned. Everyone realized that the resolution, so 
far as this particular clause was concerned, was a piece of 
hypocritical buncombe; nevertheless, the resolution had the 
force of law. It seemed to require the Commission to prescribe 
upon agricultural products the equivalent of a minimum rate, 
that is, a rate which would yield the cost of transporting these 
commodities, including overhead, plus some margin of profit for 
return upon investments. 

The Supreme Court shortly before the decision of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission definitely excluded any such inter. 
pretation of the resolution. It referred to the passage above 
quoted from the resolution as a “hopeful characterization” and 
with but slightly concealed contempt, suggested that any attempt 
to prefer one commodity as against another would be unconsti- 
tutional. The Hoch-Smith resolution, it said, did not change the 
law, therefore Section 1 of the Act remained the law upon the 
subject. Under that section the Commission’s duty was to make 
reasonable rates, that is, rates reflecting the proper share of the 
total transportation burden to be borne by the commodity under 
review. Assuming the product of all the rates to yield a fair 
return on the property engaged in transportation each com- 
modity was to carry its appropriate share of that load. 

The Commission’s decision would effect a reduction of not 
less than $15,000,000, and probably $20,000,000, in western rail- 
road revenues. The western railroads now point out that their 
total revenues are and have for years been insufficient to produce 
a fair return upon their property and that the rates prescribed 
by the Commission in the grain case are far too low. Grain is 
so important an item of revenue in the case of these carriers 
that it will be impossible for them to recoup enough from other 
traffic to secure the return which Section 15-A of the Act says 
they should have. It is to be hoped that the case will be recon- 
sidered in the light of the Supreme Court’s decision, for the 
Commssion apparently—and not unnaturally—made its decision 
in the atmosphere, at least, of the weasel words of the resolution 
rather than in that of Sections 1 and 15-A of the Act. 


SUBSIDIZED COMPETITION 


The depressing period through which all the railroads are 
passing is caused by their losses in traffic. The necessary reduc- 
tions of forces and retrenchments of expenditures which invari- 
ably follow come about because the railroads have less business 
to handle and it requires less force and facilities to handle it, 
according to J. J. Bernet, president, in a message to employes 
of the Pere Marquette Railway. 

“But railroad men who depend for their livelihood on the 
prosperity of the railroads,” continued Mr. Bernet, “will do well 
to take this moment for reflection and consider what causes 
these traffic losses. 

“It is not bad business alone; it is not only the reduced 
purchasing power of the people, it is not because industry gen- 
erally may be depressed. Traffic losses in large measure are 
caused by other means of transportation which take business 
that rightfully belongs to the railroads and are able to do it 
because they handle the business actually at a loss and have 
that loss made up out of the public treasury by the taxpayers. 

“Since the railroads themselves are the largest taxpayers in 
almost every community they are being taxed to support com- 
petitors, who do not have to bear commensurate obligations for 
public service. 

“Much of the decline in railroad employment may be traced 
to other means of transportation for which there is no sound 
economic justification. Railroad men should realize the serious 
situation which confronts them.” 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for July, 
1930, shows 17,719 cars held overtime—a percentage of 06.81— 
as against 25,355 cars—a percentage of 07.46—for July, 1929. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Southern railroads are going to re- 
vise their rates on “tongue depressing 
blades or throat swab applicators, wood- 
en,” between points in southern terri- 
tory and between points in southern territory, on the one hand, 
and points in Illinois freight, central freight, including the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh group, eastern trunk line, and New England 
territories on the other, by adding the commodities mentioned 
to the woodenware description on which seventh class rates 
apply, on a minimum of 30,000 pounds. Imagine the little wooden 
paddles throat doctors use for depressing the tongue moving in 
such volume as to warrant the making of carload rates on them! 
But that is the proposition. 

The carriers submitted their proposition to the joint con- 
ference committee of the lines interested at a meeting in Chi- 
cago September 17. At first glance one might be tempted to 
levity. But if the blades are needed in carload quantities that 
means that this is a country so great that no one really has 
an adequate conception of its size. Doctors need, in carload 
quantities, blades to hold down the tongue while examining 
the throat. The blades are about a sixteenth of an inch thick 
and a carload must contain millions of them. Yet the average 
man probably has never had one of them used on his tongue. 
His thought about tongue depressors is the handle of a tea- 
spoon, which is all right for mother to use as she tells her 
hopeful to say “ah-h-h-,” but all wrong for a proper sort of a 
doctor in his workroom. 


Should One Laugh 
or Be Awed? 





Office-holding Washington, 
which is about all there is of the 
national capital, is taking an in- 
tense interest in litigation in Okla- 
homa that may go far toward 
determining whether there are to 
be lawful restraints on competition in business other than rail- 
road, notwithstanding the long devotion of Americans to the 
doctrine of unlimited competition. At this time the fight be- 
tween the two ideas favors restraint of competition. In view 
of the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States, in one 
of the notable anti-trust cases, laid down the proposition that 
the rule of reason had to be used in applying the Sherman anti- 
trust law, it may accurately be said that the fight seems to 
favor limitation on competition. 

The precise question in Oklahoma is as to whether that 
state has the power to say to what extent the owner of a piece 
of land may take petroleum from such land, in an uncertain 
period of time. Oklahoma law provides for restraints on the 
production of petroleum, the details of which are to be pre- 
scribed by the corporation commission of that state. An owner 
of land challenged the constitutionality of that statute when 
Oklahoma authorities ordered him, under pain of penalties, to 
shut down his well. He refused to obey. To back up his 
refusal, based on the ground that the state thereby was depriv- 
ing him of property without due process of law in violation of 
the federal constitution, he asked for and obtained a restraining 
order. That, however, has been dissolved by the supreme court 
of the state which thus upholds the statute as constitutional. 
The thought now is that the question will be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

California and Texas have statutes intended to prevent the 
production of natural gas and petroleum in such quantities as 
to cause waste, waste following, as a matter of course, when 
the production is greater than the market will take up at profit- 
able prices. When the production is great prices are low and 
wells are abandoned as soon as their production runs down to 
the point where the returns are not big enough to cover the 
cost of recovery of the oil. 

In California conservation of both gas and oil are forced 
on the owners of land by penalties for using more than so many 
cubic feet of natural gas for the production of a barrel of oil. 
By limiting the amount of gas that may be used, production 
cost is run up and such production becomes undesirable until 
the price of oil goes to a higher figure. In that way California 
is trying to save both her gas and oil. 

Until a few years ago gas and oil were treated as if they 
were wild animals. The common law pertaining to wild animals 
is that they belong to the man who, on his own land, reduces 


Competition and 
Conservation in Head-on 
Collision in Oklahoma 
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them to possession. Many states, with a view to the preserva- 
tion, if not conservation, of wild life, have put restraints on 
those who would reduce such animals to possession. 

A few days after President Hoover was inaugurated, the na- 
tional organization of the petroleum industry tried to persuade 
the national government to adopt a conservation program calling 
for a curtailment, in 1929, of the production of petroleum in that 
year to the total of 1928. Attorney-General Mitchell, however, 
stepped on that plan by pointing out that for him to give 
countenance to the plan would be to give its proposers a bath 
immunizing them from prosecution under the anti-trust laws. 
Then Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of the Interior, 
sneaked up behind his cabinet colleague to hit him over the 
head with a plan for restraining production formulated by the 
states. Inasmuch as big refiners and producers of oil believe 
any increase in production at a time such as this would simply 
ruin the industry, they have given the state authorities 100 per 
cent support. In California litigation the United States, as the 
owner of gas and oil lands, intervened in behalf of the state 
conservation laws when they were attacked by producers who 
wanted the right to produce how and when they pleased. The 
California courts have upheld the state laws on nearly all the 
phases under attack. All phases, however, have not been 
passed on. When first made, the. suggestion that the states 
might say how much oil or gas a man might take from his land 
and when was about as obnoxious to owners of such land as 
suggestions that farmers might be told how much wheat or 
corn they might produce. 





One of the oldest furriers in Washington 
tells the best summer story of the year, though 
he has probably not become conscious of the 
fact. The hot days in July and August, when 
government departments were closed so as to 
relieve the clerks of the duty of laboring, 
according to the furrier, was his business salvation. The women 
clerks, who, it was figured, were in great physical danger on 
account of the heat, the furrier asserts, crowded his shop to 
take advantage of his mid-summer fur sale. Hot weather re- 
minded them of cold weather; therefore, they bought coats for 
protection in the time of unseasonable weather to come when 
the sun would be giving the governments of South America an 
opportunity to show how humane they could be by releasing 
their women clerks from their labors on account of the heat. 
So far as the Washington furrier is concerned, August cannot 
be too hot to please him—if the government departmental heads 
will continue to be humane in the manner they showed their 
love for humanity this summer. 


Glorious Fur 
Coat Weather 
in August 





The Federal Trade Commission has de- 
cided that it is false and misleading for 
any one to label sheepskin or lambskin as 
fur. Calling things out of their names usu- 
ally means that father pays more than he 
really should when wife or daughter decides 
to wrap herself in the skin of an animal not able to run fast 
enough to avoid the loss of his pelt. The more fanciful the 
name the more dollars are paid to satisfy the feminine desire 
to show envious sisters what a mighty hunter has been annexed 
in father or husband. 

When the tradesmen decided to call the broad tail sheep’s 
skin “breitschwanz,” father had to pay for his lack of familiarity 
with the erstwhile enemy’s language more than he had paid for 
the same thing called by its English name. The trade body 
seems to think that requiring the use of the word “skin” instead 
of fur of some sort will ease the strain on the purse. 


Relief for 
Father’s Pocket 
Book, Perhaps 





Southern railroads as a group, accord- 
ing to J. E. Tilford, chairman of the South- 
ern Freight Association, are not advocates 
of the method of stating rates on low 
class or basic commodities on percentages 
of first class. (See Traffic World, August 
30, p. 501.) It is not necessary, as he views the matter, for 
the Southern Traffic League to labor with them to show that 
it is poor business for them to undertake to make rates on such 
articles of freight percentages of the first class. 

But, according to Mr. Tilford, southern carriers have found 
it necessary, because of fourth section difficulties, decisions of 
the Commission with respect to commodity rates to and from 
southern territory, and decisions covering rates to and from 
southwestern territory, to ‘revise many of their commodity 
adjustments by the percentage of first class method. They have 
not, however, used that method, generally speaking, in making 
rates on such commodities as brick, lime, cement, fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials, sand, gravel, and other road-building 
aggregates. Such rates are on mileages prescribed or approved 
by the Commission. 


Commodity Rates 
on Percentages 
of First Class 
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Wherever the percentage plan has been applied, according 
to Mr. Tilford, it was adopted as a matter of expediency and 
necessity by reason of situations created by the fourth section, 
findings of undue prejudice, or to line up southern rates so they 
would match rates to and from the southwestern territory and 
not because the southern railroads, as a group, are advocates 
of the percentage method of stating rates, an inference Mr. 
Tilford thinks, that may be drawn from the report as to the 
doings of the Southern Traffic League committee that has been 
opposing percentage methods. In other words, the southern 
railroads are in sympathy, in that matter, with the views of 
the southern shippers. 


If there is anything in the report 
from Louisiana that Governor Long feels 
that he should not deprive the organiza- 
tion in that state of his personal super- 
vision and that, therefore, he may not 
come to Washington until 1932, he will 
not be the first governor of Louisiana to have such an idea. 
Jared Y. Sanders had it in 1910. After the legislature had 
elected him to fill a vacancy caused by death he declined the 
honor. That was done because, according to report, Lieutenant 
Governor Lambremont, who did not idolize Sanders, talked 
about what would happen when he became governor and the 
holder of the patronage Sanders had used effectively. So 
Sanders remained at Baton Rouge and kept his hands on the 
machine. 

However, well supervised as the machine was by reason 
of the Sanders sacrifice of the honor of a senatorship, it was 
not equal to the task of winning the senatorial primary early 
in 1912 for Sanders. Robert F. Broussard won it. The legis- 
lature, bowing to the mandate of the people, elected Broussard 
for the term beginning in 1914. It had to do that in 1912 
because, under the Louisiana constitution, it held a regular 
meeting only once in four years. Broussard served a whole 
term in the House of Representatives before he, as the last 
legislature-elected senator, took his seat at the north instead 
of the south end of the capitol—aA. E. H. 


Huey P. Long 
May Delay Coming 
to Washington 


A FARM FREIGHT-RATE FALLACY 


(The Wall Street Journal) 


Mass education is at best a slow process. It proceeds with 
glacier-like speed and its progress is measurable only over 
long periods of time. Nevertheless, it proceeds. Recent dis- 
cussions of agricultural depression are notable for the absence 
of a feature which in former days stood in the very foreground 
of all such things. We hear little nowadays about “gambling 
in futures” as a source of woe to the producer of grain and 
cotton. The function of the “speculator” in the distribution of 
these products is gradually coming to be understood and its 
value recognized. One will have to go far down the intellectual 
scale (perhaps even to the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee) to find traces of life in the old “anti-option” agitation. 

It is, however, still commonly regarded as axiomatic that, 
in times of depression in grain and cotton, reduction of rail- 
road freight rates is directly productive of relief to the pro- 
ducer. At such times the railroad carriers are invariably called 
upon to render aid in this way. The argument is that as the 
price to the consumer is made in the “world market” any reduc- 
tion in the cost of transportation to that market will necessarily 
reflect itself in an improved price to the producer. The argu- 
ment is simple and plausible, but it overlooks a very important 
fact. That fact is that the incidence upon price of a change in 
transportation rates in such case depends upon whether the 
market is a “buyer’s” market or a “seller’s’” market. When 
the market is a buyer’s market—that is a market in which the 
seller is seeking the buyer—reduction in the cost of production 
or transportation tends to reflect itself in a lower price. In 
other words, the money saved either in production or transporta- 
tion cost tends to go into the buyer’s pocket. At such a time 
the buyer is able to force back upon the producer any increase 
in the cost of either process. Conversely in a market which is 
in the main controlled by the seller, the seller is able in the 
long run to impose upon the buyer any increase in these costs 
and absorb any decrease. 


It is no doubt true that at the time of change in either 
production cost or transportation cost the party of weaker bar- 
gaining power may be able temporarily to secure some advantage 
or shift some disadvantage, but in the long run the market 
tends to adjust itself so that the party of stronger bargaining 
power maintains his position of advantage. In general, depres- 
sion in agriculture means that the market is a buyer’s market; 
people always have in mind market price as a predominant 
consideration. Now if this be true then much the greater part 
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of the money which is taken from carrier treasuries in reduced 
rates on agricultural products finds its way sooner or later into 
the pocket of the consumer and not into the pocket of the 


producer. 


While to the average politician it is no doubt a 


desirable thing that money should be taken from carrie; 
treasuries no matter where it goes, that is not the professed 


object of relief measures for the benefit of the farmer. 


The 


fact is that there is every indication of a gigantic fallacy jp 
the idea that reduction of freight rates is proper “first aid” jp 


farm relief. 


send it to join the “anti-option” fallacy? 


How long will it be before people find that out ang 


R. R. REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for July and the 
seven months ended with July, compiled from company reports 
for the United States as a whole, follow: ; 


JULY 
Item 


Average number of miles operated......... 


Revenues: 
Sel yo OO COLL OE PEE 
Passenger 
RN oie e ard ad aia ee orcas Gigs waiainue8 ai 
NI ays o. ois rah 5 Saiacas 54a acre iera W806 :a wine 
All other transportation 
en, EI EE ET 
EE DCMI :0.0.6 0.0.68 4000d see e.0 008 
SOME TROD Y=DE . oo ccccsccescscsicees 


Railway operating revenues........ 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 
Maintenance of equipment............. 
Traffic 
I ions .a sons 056i #60 6 050% 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 


er 


Railway operating expenses........ 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 


PRRIIWRY CRE GCCPIAIB. 6.0 ccc cecisccnsccecs 
Uncollectible railway revenues............. 


Railway operating income.......... 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 


Net railway operating income..... 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 


*Includes $3,138,490 sleeping and parlor 


1930 
242,654.64 


457,025,114 


64,115,114 
82,798,664 
10,848,533 
154,413,761 
4,526,116 
16,188,133 
1,328,754 


331,561,567 
125,463,547 


31,658,420 
96,132 


93,708,995 


8,373,363 
2,585,481 


82,750,151 


72.55 


' car surcharge. 
tIncludes $3,550,820 sleeping and parlor car cunchanee. 


tIncludes approximately $9,377,699 back mail pay. 


SEVEN MONTHS 


Item 1930 
Average number of miles operated........ 242,679.13 
Revenues: 

Freight aie mova desiis cues abewe Dewees alee $2,389,755,478 

RINE «60 war: o oie odie cra Swenson esiers w4146,586,864 

Mail ae iairwle As aieestieeiaile ian Gor oueiaied.aeaearacha-on 64,376,988 

NE 51 2h Bae Sins nica ws ard olateiss Balada 68,774,433 

All other transportation ........csccccs 105,132,738 

ES renee 68,632,029 

Soimt MOMII—Cr. oo... occ cccccccocccene 7,738,557 

DUNE TRIE. 6 ono ccc ccccccetcece 2,296,106 


Railway operating revenues........ 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 
Maintenance of equipment............. 
Traffic 
IIL, is: ok wade he esd deeb eee 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 


Coe ee eee eee reeset esesesesesesere 


Railway operating expenses........ 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 
PA GRE DOOTUAIG. 2 occ cc cccccevccccece 
Uncollectible railway revenues............. 
Railway operating income.......... 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............. 


Net railway operating income..... 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 


sIncludes $21,632,629 sleeping and parlor 


3,148,700,981 


439,736,155 
628,920,233 
77,530,690 
1,119,745,992 
31,834,034 
114,940,353 
7,619,338 


2,405,088,119 
743,612,862 
213,064,187 
611,084 
529,937,591 


55,729,567 
15,264,681 


458,943,343 
76.38 


car surcharge. 


4Includes $23,569,498 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
4Includes approximately $23,725,250 back mail pay. 





1929 


242,545.93 


$ 417,083,471 
179,592,750 
$18,541,428 

11,206,394 
18,429,072 
12,812,437 
1,036,227 
315,352 


558,386,427 


81,804,849 
101,116,832 
11,307,383 
174,878,546 
5,399,592 
16,254,430 
1,504,046 


' 


2 


389,23 


169,1 
35,3 
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&. 
] 


{1 
24 
30 
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8, 
3, 
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nwo 


133,705,687 


7,806,846 
2,074,169 


123,824,672 


69.71 


1929 
242,533.26 


$2,740,273,961 


4510,834,416 
488,383,111 
83,068,813 
122,628,062 
76,264,363 
7,296,887 
2,284,096 


3,626,465,517 


496,181,880 
704,626,487 
75,961,337 
1,221,745,176 
34,097,084 
113,580,957 
7,206,112 


2,638,986,809 
987,478,708 
232,520,014 
679,558 
754,279,136 


53,542,299 
14,345,749 


686,391,088 
72.77 
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083,471 
092,750 
041,428 
206,394 
129,072 
312,437 
136,227 
15,352 


86,427 


04,849 
16,832 


51,430 
4/046 


7,586 
8,841 
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6,846 
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REFUSAL TO TRANSPORT LIVESTOCK 


Refusal of the defendant to accept and transport in ac- 
cordance with its tariff shipments of livestock tendered to it 
at Fort Browning, Mont., for movement westbound, has been 
found to be an unlawful practice by the Commission, division 3, 
in a report in No. 21513, Bodine & Clark Livestock Commission 
Co. vs. Great Northern, opinion No. 15979, 167 I. C. C. 582-4. The 
Commission said no order would be entered because an order 
directing defendant to observe the clear mandate of the statute 
would serve no useful purpose. 

The complainant alleged that an operating rule of defendant 
under which agents at stations on its main line west of Havre, 
Mont., including Fort Browning, Mont., were instructed to ac- 
cept small-lot shipments of livestock for transportation west- 
pound only when tendered for movement in a special livestock 
train operated only on Saturday of each week and that defend- 
ant’s practice of refusing to accept such shipments when 
tendered for movement in other westbound trains, were and 
would be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to complainant, and 
unduly preferential of livestock shippers tendering 10 or more 
carloads at one point. The report said that a suit instituted by 
complainant to recover damages from defendant was being held 
in abeyance pending determination by the Commission of the 
issues presented by the complaint in this case. The report said 
that the operating rule assailed lacked tariff force because it 
was not published and filed in the manner prescribed by the 
interstate commerce act, and that in the absence of tariff author- 
ity defendant’s refusal to accept complainant’s shipments when 
tendered for transportation over the route via which its pub- 
lished rate applied constituted an unlawful practice. 


“We find that defendant’s refusal to accept and transport in 
accordance with the governing tariff small-lot shipments of live- 
stock tendered to it at Fort Browning, Mont., for movement west- 
bound, was, is, and if persisted in will be, an unlawful practice,” 
said the Commission. 


LUMBER DEMURRAGE CASES 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Wood- 
lock, in No. 16880, Milne Lumber Co. vs. New York Central 
and cases grouped therewith, has disposed of a number of cases 
principally involving demurrage charges on lumber. The report 
also embraces Sub. No. 1 to 16880, Same vs. Same; Sub. No. 2 
to 16880, Same vs. Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee; Sub. 
No. 3 to 16880, Same vs. New York Central et al.; Sub. No. 4 
to 16880, Same vs. Illinois Central et al.; Sub. No. 5 to 16880, 
Same vs. Illinois Central; Sub. No. 6 to 16880, Same vs. Michi- 
gan Central et al.; Sub. No. 7 to 16880, Same vs. Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton; No. 16630, Same vs. Chicago & North Western; 
No. 16594, Same vs. Illinois Central et al.; No. 16595, Same vs. 
Louisville & Nashville et al.; and No. 16910, Same vs. New 
York Central et al. 


The complaints brought in issue demurrage charges on 
lumber at Detroit, Madison, Ill., East St. Louis, Ill., South Bend, 
Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., Louisville, Ky., Cleveland, O., and Thebes, 
Ill, and the rate on lumber from Hughes Springs, Tex., to 
Marine, Ill., reconsigned to East St. Louis and thence recon- 
signed to Detroit, Mich. Each case was discussed separately 
by Commissioner Woodlock. The findings follow: 


1. In No. 16880 that the demurrage charges assailed were appli- 
cable. An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 

2. In No. 16880, Sub-No. 1, that the applicable demurrage charges 
amounted to $82. An order awarding reparation in the sum of $91, 
with interest, will be entered. 

3. In No. 16680, Sub-No. 2, that the applicable demurrage charges 
amounted to $60. An order awarding reparation in the sum of $48, 
with interest, will be entered. 

4. In No. 16880, Sub-No, 3, that the applicable demurrage charges 
amounted to $125. An order awarding reparation in the sum of $46, 
with interest, will be entered. 

5. In No. 16880, Sub-No. 4, that the facts shown are too meager 
and conflicting to warrant a finding that the rate assailed was un- 
reasonable or inapplicable or that the demurrage charges collected for 
detention of the car at East St. Louis and Detroit were inapplicable. 
An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 

6. In No, 16880, Sub-No. 5, that the demurrage charges assailed 
were applicable. An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 

7. In No. 16880, Sub-No. 6, that the applicable demurrage charges 
amounted to $91. An order awarding reparation in the sum of $5, 
With interest, will be entered. 

8. In No, 16880, Sub-No. 7, that as to car IC 46039 the amount 
of demurrage charges collected and retained by defendant were not 
in excess of the demurrage charges legally applicable; that as to 
car PM 70144 the applicable demurrage charges amounted to $156. 





An order awarding reparation in the sum of $17, with interest, will 
be entered. 

9. In No. 16630, that the applicable demurrage charges amounted 
to $18. An order awarding reparation in the sum of $10, with interest, 
will be entered. 

10. In No. 16594, that the applicable demurrage charges accruing 
at Marine, Ill., amounted to $8; that the applicable demurrage charges 
accruing at Detroit, Mich., amounted to $2. An order awarding rep- 
aration in the amount of $11, with interest, will be entered. 

11. In No. 16595, that the applicable demurrage charges amounted 
to $129; that the switching charges collected, were applicable. An 
pet ood eas reparation in the sum of $70, with interest, will be 
entered. 

12. In No. 16910, that the demurrage charges collected for de- 
tention at Thebes, Ill., were applicable; that the demurrage charges 
applicable for detention of the car at Detroit amounted to $49. An 
order awarding reparation in amount of $44, with interest, will be 


entered. 
We further find that complainant paid and bore the charges and 


was damaged thereby in the several amounts shown herein; and that 
complainant is entitled to reparation in the amounts, with interest, 
as specified herein. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT AND JUICE 


With Commissioner Porter concurring in part, the Commis- 
sion, by division 2, in No. 21324, Fruit Products Co. of Florida 
vs. A. C. L., opinion No. 15867, 167 I. C. C. 5-11, has found unrea- 
sonable, for the future, the rates on canned grapefruit and canned 
grapefruit juice, carloads, from Eagle Lake and Lake Alfred, 
Fla., to Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., for shipment beyond by 
water. A similar finding has been made as to the commodities 
mentioned from the two points of origin before set forth to 
destinations in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin, and Richmond, Va. 

Both sets of rates have been found unreasonable for the 
future to the extent they may exceed 35 per cent of the Appendix 
K-2 scale of the first class rates plus the L-2 arbitraries for hauls 
in Florida prescribed in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 
I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 567. 
The new rates are to be established not later than November 25. 
The minimum is to be 36,000 pounds. This report also embraces 
No. 21325, Same vs. A. C. L. et al. None of the rates was found 
unduly prejudicial to the complainants and unduly preferential 
of competitors at Jacksonville, Fla., as alleged. 

The effect of the findings and order is to put both commodi- 
ties on the same level of rates. At present the canned juice 
is on a higher level than the canned fruit. There was not much 
disagreement between the complainant and the railroads as to 
the rates on the canned fruit. The railroads, however, objected 
to putting the canned juice on as low a level as the canned 
fruit. 

Commissioner Porter, in his separate view, said he was not 
in accord with the finding that 35 per cent of the first class 
would be reasonable on the juice for the future. He pointed out 
that in Welch Grape Juice Co. vs. A. & S., 156 I. C. C. 367, 
division 4, found sixth class, equivalent to 40 per cent of first 
class reasonable, on grape juice in southern territory. He said 
that he would find the rates on the canned juice unreasonable 
for the future to the extent that they might exceed sixth class. 


AUTO-TIRE RELINERS, ETC. 


Findings as to applicability and reasonableness of ratings 
and rates on automobile-tire reliners and so-called patches from 
Dallas and Midlothian, Tex., Kansas City and Rosedale, Kan., 
and Kansas City, Mo., to all destinations in the United States, 
have been made by the Commission, division 5, in No. 19998, 
Lawson Rubber & Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al., 
opinion No. 15893, 167 I. C. C. 173-82. The order for the future 
is effective on or before November 15. Complainants alleged 
that the interstate ratings and rates on tire protectors or boots, 
tire flaps, reliners, and patches, from and to the points indicated 
had been and were inapplicable and unreasonable. The Com- 
mission’s findings follow: 





We find that the applicable rating on reliners, represented by 
Exhibit 1, in less than carloads, was and is first class, and in car- 
loads, third class, minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 34; that 
the applicable rating on the skived patch, represented by Exhibit 
2, prior to April 30, 1928, was first class, any quantity, as provided 
for rubber goods, n. o. i. b. n., and on and after that date, in less 
than carloads, rule 25 in official, and third class in southern and west- 
ern classifications, and in carloads, fifth class, minimum 30,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34; that the applicable rating on the other 
articles represented by Exhibits 4 to 8, inclusive, was and is first 
class, any quantity, as provided for rubber goods, n. o. i. b. n. The 
four carload shipments previously mentioned apparently consisted 
of mixtures of complainants’ various products. Under our findings 
hereinabove made the applicable rating and rates were first class, 
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any quantity, although evidently charges were based on the third- 
class rates, minimum 20,000 pounds, as provided for reliners. As to 
these shipments, we find that the applicable rating and rates were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the third-class rating 
and rates, minimum 20,000 pounds. Collection of the undercharges 
may be waived. We further find that, as to the commodities which 
are not now subject to the reduced ratings established April, 30, 
1928, the ratings assailed will be unreasonable to the extent t 
they exceed or may exceed second class in less than carloads, in offi- 
cial, southern, and western classifications, and fourth class, in car- 
loads, in southern and western classifications, and rule 26 in official 
classification, minimum 30,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. We fur- 
ther find that, except as to the carload shipments above mentioned, 
the rates assailed aré not shown to have been or to be unreasonable, 
and reparation is denied. Any overcharges should be refunded. 


CEMENT RATES REDUCED 


In a report written by Commissioner Lewis, the Commission, 
by division 5, in No. 22300, Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. 
A. & S. et al., opinion No. 15995, 167 I. C. C. 650-60, has found 
unreasonable the rates on cement from Prospect Hill’(St. Louis), 
Mo., to points in Scales III and IV territories in Oklahoma and 
Texas to the extent the rates exceeded or may exceed those 
made by applying the scales mentioned. It has awarded repara- 
tion and ordered new rates on the bases mentioned made effec- 
tive not later than November 20. 

Bases of rates requested by the complainant were those 
prescribed in Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association vs. A. W., 87 
I. C. C. 451 and Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. D. & R. G. W., 
128 I. C. C. 63. In the first mentioned case rates were pre- 
scribed from the Kansas gas belt and Ada, Okla., to eastern 
Oklahoma points. In the second case rates were prescribed from 
a and the Kansas gas belt to Texas Scales III and IV terri- 
ories. , 


In this case the carriers opposed an award of reparation on 
the ground that reparation had been denied in the general revi- 
sions resulting from the cases mentioned. Commissioner Lewis 
points out, however, that in those cases there were both increases 
and reductions. In the instant case, he said, however, any 
adjustment of rates would be downward. Further he pointed 
out that the complainant, for several years, had been endeavor- 
ing to obtain a lower basis of rates on account of its competi- 
tion with the Kansas mills. Mr. Lewis said that the assailed 
rates appeared to be intrinsically unreasonable under any adjust- 
ment. For that reason and in accordance with the decision in Okla- 
homa Portland Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe, 163 I. C. C. 249, he 
said, the complainant was justly entitled to reparation. He said 
there appeared to be no good reason why the basis of rates 
prescribed in that case should not be applied from St. Louis 
but those rates to a part of the territory mentioned in the com- 
plaint were not prescribed. The findings, other than the one 
about reparation, follow: 


We find that the rates on cement, in carloads, from St. Louis to 
destinations in Scale III and IV territories in Texas as above defined 
were, since December 12, 1927, are, and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed rates based on western cement Scale III to 
destinations in Scale III territory and rates based on western cement 
Scale IV to destinations in Scale IV territory, which scales are shown 
in Appendix A to this report (not reproduced). 

We further find that the rates on cement, in carloads, from St. 
Louis, Mo., to destinations in Scale III and Scale IV territories in 
Oklahoma as above defined, were, are, and for the future will be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates based on western cement 
Scale to destinations in said Scale III territory and rates based 
on the average of western cement Scales III and IV to destinations 
in said Scale IV territory, which scales are shown in Appendix A 
to this report (not reproduced). 

We further find that in applying said scales, rates shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the formula set forth in Appendix B to 
this report (not reproduced), which formula is that used for computing 
distances and checking in rates under our decision in the Western 
Cement case (52 I. C. C. 225). 


FOURTH SECTION EMERGENCY 


Fourth section relief has been granted to carriers to use 
emergency routes as provided in rule 4 (k) of Tariff Circular 
No. 20, and modification of that rule has been found to be un- 
necessary by the Commission, division 2, in Fourth Section 
Applications Nos. 13809 and 13864, fourth section relief in con- 
nection with shipments forwaraded via unusual routes in cases 
of emergency, opinion No. 15909, 167 I. C. C. 249-56. 

In connection with the carriers’ applications the Commission 
assigned for hearing and consideration a proposal to amend 
the emergency routing clause authorized by rule 4 (k) and the 
question of adding a provision to the emergency routing clause 
restricting its use to routes not unduly circuitous as compared 
with the direct routes between the same points. After discuss- 
ing objections put forward to the proposals, the Commission 
said on consideration of the facts and circumstances presented 
“we are convinced that no good purpose would be served by 
making any change in the present emergency routing clause 
authorized by rule 4 (k) of Tariff Circular No. 20 in line with 
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the suggestions contained in our notice of hearing in this case, 
and find that carriers should be allowed to apply this rule in 
those situations referred to therein, where, to avoid delays and 
congestion of traffic, it is necessary to use the most economical 
and expeditious routes available for the movement of such 
traffic. We are further of the opinion and find that the emer. 
gency situations in which the use of the above rule is author. 
ized, are special cases in which fourth section relief is war. 
ranted and relief to apply the rule in such situations will be 
granted.” 


DRY PAINTS FROM C. F. A. 


Schedules proposing increased rates on dry paints and ma-. 
terials from central freight association and Mississippi Valley 
territories to southern territory have been found not justified 
by the Commission, division 3, in I. and S. No. 3445, dry paints 
and materials from central freight association and Mississippi 
Valley territories to southern classification territory. The sus- 
pended schedules have been ordered canceled and the proceeding 
discontinued without prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
in conformity with the views expressed in the report. 

Under the suspended schedules it was proposed to put dry 
paints and materials on the sixth class basis, but at the hearing, 
said the Commission, respondents expressed a willingness to put 
those articles on the eighth class basis and their testimony 
was largely directed to supporting the latter proposal. The 
Commission said that the carriers’ proposal that eighth class 
rates be established on dry paints and materials, other than 
dry ochre, dry ground ore, and mortar colors would provide a 
lawful basis of rates. 


GRAIN ROUTE CLOSING 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3439, grain 
and related articles from Oklahoma to Louisiana and Alabama 
Gulf ports, has found not justified the proposed cancellation of 
joint through export and coastwise rates and routes in connec. 
tion with the Rock Island on grain and related articles from 
ten stations on the former Clinton & Oklahoma Western, now 
a part of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, the latter a part of the 
Santa Fe system. The C. & O. W. was acquired by the Santa 
Fe in 1928. The Rock Island, the report said, was not averse 
to the cancellation of the suspended schedules which would 
result in keeping the routes and the rates applicable thereto 
in existence for use by shippers. The Rock Island proposed 
the cancellation at the request of the Santa Fe in order that 
the latter might have the long haul. 

Protestants contended, said the report, that the proposed 
cancellation was contrary to the public interest because it 
would destroy established markets to the detriment and injury 
of producers of grain in the origin territory and of millers 
located on the Rock Island. In addition, they asserted that 
the cancellation of through routes to New Orleans, La., via 
Hammon Junction, Okla., in connection with the M.-K.-T. would 
discriminate in favor of that carrier and against the Rock 
Island and would also unduly prefer Texas mills on the Katy 
and unduly prejudice Oklahoma mills on the Rock Island. The 
respondents answered that by saying that the M.-K.-T. had been 
asked to cancel the through rates and routes via Hammon 
Junction. 


NON-PRECEDENT LUMBER CASE 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 21847, Hill Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. D. & H. et al., opinion No. 15976, I. C. C. 572-6, 
has found unreasonable the rates on lumber from Thurman, 
Warrensburg, The Glen, Riverside, North Creek and Lake 
George, N. Y., to destinations in Massachusetts, Vermont and 
New Hampshire, on the Boston & Maine, to the extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed the sixth class rates prescribed 
in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314. No order 
for the future was entered, such adjustment, the report said, 
being left to follow that made effective in accordance with the 
findings in the class rate case. 

An award of reparation was made to the basis of the sixth 
class rates prescribed in the class rate investigation. The 
award of reparation, the report said, should not be taken as 4 
precedent for similar action in other cases. The rates assailed 
ranged from 21.5 to 31 cents. The sixth class rates prescribed 
in the class rate investigation, for the distances in this case, 
the report said, would approximate 20 and 21 cents. The rail- 
roads defended the higher rates on the grounds, among others, 
that the lumber originated on branch lines and that the volume 
was not large. The Commission said the fact that the move 
ment was not large was no reason for denying complainant 4 
reasonable level of rates and that for years the general pasis 
of rates on lumber in official territory had been sixth class. 
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To some of the destinations sixth class rates applied and to 
others commodity rates, said the report. 


COTTON ROUTE CANCELLATIONS 


The Commission, by divson 3, in I. and S. No. 3435, cotton 
and cotton linters from Oklahoma to interstate destinations, 
and I. and S. No. 3441, routing cotton from Texas to Memphis, 
Tenn., and southeastern and Carolina destinations, has found 
justified, in part, the closing of routes via Memphis, Tenn., 
available in connection with joint rates applying on cotton and 
cotton linters from points on component lines of the Santa Fe 
system in Oklahoma and Texas. Closing of routes to destina- 
tions in southern territory was found justified but not justified as 
to destinations in eastern and Canadian territories. The 
schedules have been ordered cancelled without prejudice to the 


filing of new ones in conformity with the findings. 
In the title case it was proposed to close routes from points 


of origin on the lines of the former Clinton & Oklahoma Western, 
In I. and S. No. 3441, the 
proposal was to close routes from points of orign on the Orient 
The three roads are now parts of the Santa Fe sys- 


its system the long haul on orignated traffic. The report said 


' that the routes proposed to be closed had been in effect for 


many years. 
The Commission said that it did not appear that the changes 


' in routing proposed to Memphis proper and through Memphis to 
» points in southern territory would result in unreasonably long 


routes, in undue prejudice or preference, in increased charges to 


' shippers, or that they would be detrimental to the public in- 


' terest. 
' Commison pointed out that while the new route to Boston would 


As to routes to eastern and Canadian destinations, the 


be only about seven per cent longer than via the route through 
Chicago, there would be an average increase in rates from C. 
& O. W. stations of 27.5 per cent to Boston, for which no justifi- 
cation had been offered other than the desire to have the long 
haul. 


OIL RATE NOT OBNOXIOUS 


Adhering to its description of the character of the rates 


' prescribed by it in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 


421, the Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 22075, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. Texas & Pacific et al., opinion 
15992, 167 I. C. C. 637-9, finding not unreasonable a rate of 42.5 
cents on crude petroleum from Wickett, Tex., to Sugar Creek, 
Mo. A rate of 44.5 cents was charged on some of the 403 
carloads which were moved between October 10 arid November 
23, 1927. The day after the last car was moved the carriers 
established a rate of 29 cents, the same as applied from West- 
‘brook, Tex., 130 miles east of Wickett, to Sugar Creek, the 
latter point being within the Kansas City, Mo., switching dis- 
trict. The present rate is 26 cents for a haul of 1,086 miles. 

The complainant notified the carrier five days before the 
movement of the crude was begun that there would be a con- 
siderable movement and asked for the establishment of the 
McCamey, Tex., rate of 28.5 cents. McCamey ts about 40 miles 
across country from Wickett. 

_ After the movement the Texas & Pacific asked for per- 
mission to refund to the reduced rate, but permission was de- 
nied. On the formal docket proceeding, the report said, the 
carrier joined the complainant’s request that reparation be 
awarded. 

In disposing of the matter the Commission directed atten- 
tion to what it had said about the character of the rates pre- 
scribed by it in the Midcontinent case in White Eagle Oil & 
Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe, 156 I. C. C. 51. In that case it said 
that in all of the cases dealing with rates from the midcontinent 
field and from Wyoming points to western trunk line points it 
had consistently stated that the primary purpose in the Mid- 
continent case was the establishment of an equitable relation- 
ship rather than the establishment of maximum reasonable 
rates, and denied reparation. It pointed out that the assailed 
rate of 42.5 cents was 16 per cent of the first class rate of 
$2.66 for 1,086 miles under the southwestern scale. The only 
relief it accorded the oil company in this case was a statement 
that the overcharges, arising by reason of the charging of a 
rate of 44.5 cents on some shipments, should be refunded. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Green-Salted Hides 
No. 20167, Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. vs. C.C. C. & St. L. et al., 
opinion No. 15949, 167 I. C. C. 466-70. By division 3. Rates, 
green-salted hides, Cleveland and Bryan, O., to Grand Haven 
and Whitehall, Mich., and from Goshen, Ind., to Whitehall, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaints dismissed. Re- 
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port also embraces a sub-number, Same vs. Cincinnati Northern 
et al. 
Cotton Piece Goods 

No. 22307, Elder Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & A. et al., opin- 
fon No. 15945, 167 I. C. C. 452-4. By division 2. Complaint 
dismissed. Rail-water-and-rail and water-and-rail rates charged 
on less-than-carload shipments of cotton piece goods from numer- 
ous points in New England and West Haverstraw, N. Y., to 
St. Louis, Mo., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Fresh Meat 

No. 22835, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. vs. B. & O. et al., opinion 
No. 15980, 167 I. C. C. 585-6. By division 3. Reparation awarded 
on finding rates, fresh meat, straight or mixed with packing- 
house products, Austin, Minn., to destinations in eastern trunk 
line and New England territories, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded the rates which became effective from and to the 
points considered on April 20, 1927. 


Folded Wooden Settees 

No. 22033, Kalamazoo Sled Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
opinion No, 15981, 167 I. C. C. 587-9. By division 3. Reparation 
of $141.32 awarded on finding inapplicable rate charged on folded 
wooden settees, Kalamazoo, Mich., to New York, N. Y. Ap- 
plicable rate was the first class rate of $1.305. Applicable rate 
not unreasonable. 

Rough Lumber 

No. 21686, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
opinion No. 15982, 167 I. C. C. 590-1. By division 3. Complaint 
dismissed. Rate, rough lumber, Aylesworth, Ind., to Chicago, 
Ill., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Horseshoes and Toe Calks 

No. 20367, Phoenix Horse Shoe Co. vs. C. & O. et al., opinion 
No. 15997, 167 I. C. C. 663-5. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Rates, horseshoes and toe calks, carloads, Joliet, [ll., to Cin- 
cinnati, O., Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., not unreasonable 
in the past. No findings or order for the future necessary be- 
cause of conclusions and determinations in Iron and Steel Cases, 
155 I. C. C. 517, in which rates on iron and steel articles were 
prescribed for the future. 


Rough Granite 
No. 22005, Montello Granite Co. vs. New Haven et al., and a 
sub-number, Same vs. Soo Line et al., opinion No. 15977, 167 
I. C. C. 577-9. By division 3. Rate, rough granite, East Lyme, 
Conn., and Westerly, R. I., to Montello, Wis., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate, 39 cents, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation to the basis of the applicable rate awarded. 


Medford, Mass., Station Case 


No. 20856, Blanchard Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & M., opinion 
No. 15996, 167 I. C. C. 661-3. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Upon reconsideration, finding in former report, 156 I. C. C. 185, 
that the failure of the defendant to include Medford, Mass., sta- 
tion within the switching limits at Boston, Mass., was neither 
unjustly discriminatory nor unduly prejudicial, affirmed. 


’ Green Beans and Cucumbers 


No. 22554, William S. Sweet & Son, Inc., vs. New Haven 
et al., opinion No. 15896, 167 I. C. C. 187-9. Complaint dismissed. 
Rate, carload of green beans and cucumbers, Calypso and Mount 
Olive, N. C., to Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. I., not unreason- 
able. Chairman McManamy dissented for reasons set forth in 
~4 7 in South Carolina Produce Association vs. A. & R., 
1 . C. C. 5. 


Last and Bowling-Pin Blocks 


No. 21602, Ohio Wood Products Co. et al. vs. Arcade & 
Attica et al.; No. 21700, Daetsch & Woodward, Inc., vs. Same, 
and No. 21783, Vulcan Corporation vs. Same, opinion No. 15943, 
167 I. C. C. 445-8. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates, 
rough-turned wooden last blocks and rough-turned wooden bowl- 
ing-pin blocks, loose, carloads, Arcade and other points in New 
York to Cleveland and Portsmouth, O., St. Louis, Mo., Johnson 
City and Brooklyn, N. Y., and Brockton, Montello and Lynn, 
Mass., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Lumber 


No. 22309, Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. vs. Manistee & Repton 
et al., opinion No. 15946, 167 I. C. C. 455-8. By division 4. Car- 
load of lumber, Monroeville, Ala., to Dayton, Ky., misrouted by 
the L. & N. Reparation awarded to the basis of a rate of 36 
cents plus $6.30 for switching. Commissioner Woodlock dis- 
sented. He figured that the applicable rate was only 33 cents. 


Fiber Furniture 


No. 22952, Heywood-Wakefield Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Charges, fiber fur- 
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niture, Menominee, Mich., to Los Angeles, Calif., applicable and 
not unreasonable. 


Cement 


No. 22553, Higginson Construction Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
opinion No. 15975, 167 I. C. C. 569-71. By division 4. Claim for 
reparation on cement, Boyles, Ala., to Aucilla, Fla., found 
barred by the statute. Rate, cement, Phoenixville, Ala., to 
Aucilla, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 22.5 cents. Pres- 
ent rates from Boyles and Phoenixville not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded on shipments from 
Phoenixville. 


CLASS RATE EFFECTIVE DATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In informal discussion of the possible effective dates of 
eastern and western class rates prescribed by the Commission, 
eastern tariff men have guessed that they might be able to 
get their tariffs ready in time to have them go into effect on 
March 1 next. Western men have guessed that they might be 
ready February 1. 

However, the things said have been mere guesses. They 
are not to be taken as meaning anything more than that there 
has been some talk on the subject among men having on their 
shoulders the burden of formulating the publications giving 
effect to the Commission’s decisions. The guesses indicate that 
the effective dates of the rates decreed in those cases are not 
near at hand. p 

Before the work of compiling some parts of the tariffs is 
seriously undertaken, a number of rather important questions 
that have arisen since the promulgation of the decisions must 
be answered. It will take time to smooth the way for the tariff 
compilers. The latter, of course, are going ahead with their 
work without regard to the plans the attorneys are discussing 
looking to modifications in the decisions that will make them 
more acceptable to the railroads than they are. The questions 
have come up in connection with the routine of the work of 
giving the decisions, as written, effect in tariffs compiled in 
compliance with the Commission’s rules. 

Many conferences probably will have to be held for the 
disposition of questions that must be got out of the way before 
the tariff makers can go ahead. One such conference was 
called for September 19 between Director Hardie, of the Com- 
mission’s bureau of traffic, and representatives of the western 
trunk line. After such conferences have been held it may be 
possible for those having charge of the work to make estimates, 
not mere guesses, such as those mentioned in the initial para- 
graph, that will be helpful to shippers in accordance with the 
suggestion of Frank M. Townsend, traffic director of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association. (See Traffic World, Sept. 13, p. 620.) 
As matters now stand the Commission has no definite idea 
as to how soon it will be able to indicate when either the 
eastern or the western class rates will be operative. 

It is admitted that it is advisable for both eastern and west- 
ern rates to become operative on the same day. But it is 
pointed out big revisions have taken place at varying times with- 
out destroying business. 

In both the class rate cases the Commission proposed that 
the rates be made effective by at least November 1, but no 
orders were entered. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


If the rates prescribed in the Commission’s decision become 
effective the carriers who transport grain and its products from 
and to points in Mountain-Pacific territory will suffer irrep- 
arable loss, according to a petition of carriers parties to rates 
from, to, and within intermountain and Pacific coast territory 
asking for reconsideration and modification of the opinion and 
order in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products, on the 
record as made, or for further hearing and oral argument with 
respect to the Pacific coast and intermountain rates. 

“The prescribed rates,” say the carriers, “will work to the 
lasting injury and disadvantage of the carriers in the Mountain- 
Pacific group, and will threaten their ability to perform adequate 
service to the public. No feature of the decision carries any 
favorable prospect to them. None of the revisions of transit 
or other practices prevailing in the handling of grain traffic 
will work out to their benefit in any material respect. The 
increase of the rates on coarse grains to the wheat basis means 
nothing to the Mountain-Pacific carriers, for throughout their 
territory the coarse grain rates are already, in practically all 
cases, equal to the wheat rates. On the other hand, the re- 


duction of the flour rates to the grain basis accentuates the 
adverse effects of the decision, while the removal of the transit 
charge in the northwest affords one more means of depleting 
the carriers’ revenues.” 
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The petitioners pointed out that rates on grain were reduced 
in 1921 throughout the western district, predicated largely, if 
not wholly, upon the prostration of the agricultural industry 
in the wheat raising districts. Although that condition in 1924 
continued, they say, further reductions were not required by 
the Commission, because presumably it was felt that the rates 
were already as low as they should be, considering the revenue 
necessities of the carriers. They say it does not appear that 
the condition of agriculture, as depicted in the Hoch-Smith rec. 
ord, is any more unfavorable now than in 1921. Indeed, they con. 
tinue, the record indicates and the Commission recognizes that 
there has been a perceptible improvement. No new condition, say 
they, has arisen since that time, “unless we consider that the 
passage of the Hoch-Smith resolution introduces a new element.” 


“The Commission,” continue the carriers, “should also con- 
sider whether the carriers on whose behalf this petition is 
presented are in any more favorable financial condition than 
at the time of the first investigation. We invite attention to 
the statement attached as Exhibit No. 6 (here omitted), which 
compares the aggregate of the net revenues from railway opera- 
tions received by the representative carriers in Mountain-Pacific 
territory for the first six months of each of the years from 1921 
to 1930, inclusive. This statement indicates that at the present 
time these carriers are in no better circumstances, considered as 
a group, than in 1921, and are actually worse off than in 1924. 
The rates of return are today even less, for the carriers have 
added materially to their investments in road and equipment 
since 1921, and their revenues should, in order to yield a per. 
centage of return comparable even to the scanty amount earned 
in 1921, present a much larger total.” 


The carriers contend that the Commission’s decision is 
defective in that it has failed to specify whether the prescribed 
rates to Pacific southwestern states, including California, are to 
be applied on cereal preparations, whether prepared or not, 
and if so, what the minimum weights are to be; that it has not 
enumerated fully the commodities and products included with- 
in its scope; that the boundary line between the newly created 
Pacific coast territory and intermountain territory is left purely 
to conjecture; that the boundary lines between other territories 
are, however, also not specified by the decision; that the min- 
imum weights to be applied in connection with the prescribed 
rates are not stated, and carriers can only assume that the 
Commission intends the present minima shall be continued, and 
there are many inconsistencies in the gradations of the various 
point-to-point rates found in the appendix. 


PIG IRON FROM THE SOUTH 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Eastern blast furnaces and eastern railroads are expected 
to renew their fight against rates on pig iron from southern 
producing districts into eastern territory which were put into 
operation in June, 1929, in an effort, by the carriers, to help 
southern furnaces to get rid of a surplus of merchant pig iron. 
Eastern interests have referred to the rates to which they ob- 
ject as dumping, rates. 


The expectation of a renewal of the fight is created by a 
letter Ralph J. Baker has written to the Commission giving 
notice that he has prepared a protest asking for the suspension 
of Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1333, supplements 18, 19 and 20, par- 
ticularly supplement No. 18. That supplement, declares Mr. 
Baker, if permitted to become operative, will extend to Septem- 
ber 30, 1931, rates on pig iron from Birmingham, Ala., and 
other origin districts in the south to Gulf, south Atlantic and 
Virginia ports, for coastwise movement to northern points and 
from the same districts by rail and water to northern ports. 


When it was proposed, in March, 1930, to extend like rates 
from March 31, 1930, to September 30, 1930, Mr. Baker filed 4 
protest in behalf of the Colonial Iron Co. and others, in which 
he said the Bethlehem Steel Co. joined by letter to the Com- 
mission. (See Traffic World, March 29, 1930, p. 830.) Other 
protests were filed by the trunk and New England lines and by 
W. W. Collin on behalf of the Hanna Furnace Co. and others. 
The issues relating to the same rates, Mr. Baker said, were 
pending in No. 23755, Alan Wood Steel Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
pertaining to rates on merchant pig iron from points in Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Massachusetts to destinations in the 
middle Atlantic and New England states. 


BAIRD APPLICATION GRANTED 


The application of David Baird, Jr., United States senator 
from New Jersey, to serve as a director of the West Jersey & 
Seashore and the New York & Long Branch, and to hold a direc 
torship or any office or offices with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and affiliated lines, has been granted by the Commis- 
sion. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





TRANS-MISSISSIPPI GRAIN 


Examiner T. P. Wilson, in No. 23311, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., has proposed that the Commission 
find unreasonable and in some instances inapplicable, the rates 
from Illinois and west Lake Michigan junctions to various des- 
tinations in central territory on grain products, carloads, milled 
at Minneapolis, Minn., from grain originating in trans-Missis- 
sippi River territory, prescribe new ones and award reparation. 
The complaint alleges that the rates were and are unreason- 
able, inapplicable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prefer- 
ential. 

Wilson said that it developed at the hearing that the only 
rates complained of were the factors or proportionals charged 
for the movementts east of Illinois junction points and west 
Lake Michigan ports on grain products made from grain which 
originates or originated in trans-Mississippi territory. Those 
factors or proportionals were independently published by the 
eastern lines. At the hearing the issue was narrowed by wiih- 
drawal of the allegation of inapplicability except as to rates 
charged on shipments which moved subject to the provisions 
of a Big Four tariff interpreted by the Commission in Atkinson 
Milling Co. vs. Ann Arbor, 164 I. C. C. 523. 

An examination of the Atkinson case, the examiner said, 
showed that the issues in this case were practically a duplica- 
tion of the Atkinson case. He said the principal basis of the 
instant complaint was that the rates or rate factors assailed 
were higher than those applicable on like movements of grain 
products milled at points in trans-Mississippi territory from 
grain originating in that territory. He said the Commission 
should find that the assailed rates were, are and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or 
might exceed the rates from the same points on grain products, 
milled in trans-Mississippi territory from grain originating in 
that territory; and that rates here assailed as inapplicable 
which were charged on shipments which moved subject to the 
Big Four tariff were inapplicable to the extent that they dif- 
fered from the rates found applicable in the Atkinson case. 


HOGS TO SPOKANE AND PORTLAND 


A finding of unreasonableness as to rates on hogs from 
points in Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota to 
Spokane, Wash., and from Sioux City, Ia., and points in South 
Dakota to North Portland, Ore., has been recommended by Ex- 
aminer Harrs Fleming in a proposed report in No. 22799, Armour 
& Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., embracing also a sub-number, Swift 
& Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. The examiner said the Com- 
mission should find that the rates assailed were ,are and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed rates set forth in the following table, 
distances to be figured via the nearest practical working routes: 


In double In double 
deck cars, deck cars, 
Distance cents cents 
IE ied nie Sess siti’ Ship senate nce ensace soos 74 85 
1050 miles and over 1000 miles...............eee008 75.5 87 
1100 miles and over 1050 miles...........2.ceeeeeee 77 88.5 
1150 miles and over 1100 miles...............0e.008 78.5 90.5 
1200 miles and over 1150 milles..................006 80 92 
1250 miles and over 1200 miles..............02eeee8 81.5 93.5 
1300 miles and over 1250 miles.................-006 83 95.5 
1350 miles and over 1300 miles.................s00. 84.5 97 
1400 miles and over 1350 miles...............-eeee. 86 99 
1450 miles and over 1400 miles..................00. 87.5 100.5 
1500 miles and over 1450 mileS.............-.--e006 89 102.5 
1550 miles and over 1500 miles..............-..-005 90.5 104 
1000 Miles Gnd over 1660 miles... ....ccccscccccese 92 106 
1650 miles and over 1600 miles................-.00- 93.5 107.5 
1700 miles and over 1650 miles..............+++++4+ 95 109.5 
1750 miles and over 1700 miles...............0.0005 96.5 111 
1800 miles and over 1750 miles...:..........+eee0- 98 113 


The examiner said that for future application the rates 
recommended should be prescribed only until the Commission’s 
finding in No. 17000, part 9, live stock, western district rates, 
became effective. He recommended that reparation be awarded. 


HOCH-SMITH FURNITURE 


In a mimeographed report embracing 199 pages, Examiners 
F. H. Barclay and C. W. Berry have submitted recommendations 
as to what should be done in No. 17000, rate structure inves- 
tigation, part 5, furniture, and cases grouped therewith. 

The examiners said that the general investigation concern- 
ing furniture of the various kinds which these proceedings em- 





braced was set in motion by the order in No. 18323, investigation 
of rates on furniture, which in turn was assigned for hearing 
and disposition with the like issues grouped as part 5 of the 
all-embracing investigation in No. 17000. Those issues include, 
according to the report, all classifications, ratings, rates, charges, 
rules, regulations, and practices pertaining to the interstate 
transportation, in carloads and in less-than-carloads, between 
all points in the United States, of all articles listed under the 
“furniture” caption in the consolidated classification. In addition 
to No. 18323, the report also embraces I. and S. No. 2828, metal 
furniture in central freight association territory; No. 18568, Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al.; No. 19306, Heywood- 
Wakefield Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al.; No. 20022, Mayer & 
Co. vs. L. I. et al.; I. and S. No. 3102, classification ratings on 
furniture frames; No. 21061, I. Addison, trading as Florida 
Mattress Factory, et al. vs. A. & R. et al.; No. 21118, Heywood- 
Wakefield Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. and receivers thereof; 
and No. 22655, Rome Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. et al. 

The examiners said that, in connection with the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, the furniture interests contended that the economic, 
competitive, and financial conditions of the furniture industry 
should be the determinative factors in fixing the measure of 
the rates within the zone of reasonableness, and that there was 
an existing depression in the business that warranted no in- 
creases and required many reductions. After discussing con- 
ditions in the industry, the examiners said: 


; Testimony, general in character, indicates that as a whole the 
industry is not as prosperous as it was a few years ago, although 
it has had an exceptional growth in recent years in some sections, 
such as the southeast and the Pacific coast. 

All branches of the business advocate lower freight rates, on the 
theory that they would be able to sell more goods and be in better 
position to distribute their goods over wider areas in competition with 
local manufacturers; but there is no proof, as distinguished from un- 
corrobarated assertions, that unreasonable freight rates have been 
responsible for the present lack of prosperity, or that sales would 
be materially increased by prescription and establishment of rates 
on the low levels desired by the industry. On the contrary, one furni- 
ture witness testifies that before the business can “‘go forward’ there 
will have to be a revolution in the minds of the customers and a 
change in their attitude toward home life and things for the home. 
Incidentally, the retailers fix their selling prices by marking up the 
manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ invoices, plussed by the inbound freight 
charges, from about 75 per cent upward. 

In Ann Arbor R. Co. vs. United States, decided June 2, 1930, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that the Hoch-Smith 
resolution worked no change in section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act and does not purport to make unlawful any rate which tested 
by the act itself is a lawful one. Therefore, even assuming that Con- 
gress might competently do so, it has not invested this Commission 
with power and authority to transfer distinctly commercial burdens 
to the carriers by prescribing freight rates lower than those that 
er be just and reasonable for the particular character 
of traffic. 


Recommended Findings 
The findings recommended by the examiners follow: 


1. That the four carload formulas hereinbefore described, embody- 
ing graded minimum weights and graded ratings for respective appli- 
cation thereto, including the special furniture-mixture rule as pro- 
posed for application in connection with one of the formulas, would 
not be consonant with the provisions of the interstate commerce act 
and are disapproved; and that the proposed 8,000-pound minimum 
is not justified on this record. 

2. That the intraterritorial and interterritorial commodity dis- 
tance scales for application to furniture in carloads, proposed by 
the Memphis furniture interests and hereinbefore described, are not 
shown to constitute maximum reasonable or lawfully related rates. 

3. That section 3 (b) of rule 34 of the consolidated classification, 
commonly known as the two-for-one rule, is not shown to be un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful, and the amendment thereof pro- 
posed by the National Furniture Traffic Conference is disapproved. 

4. That the so-called Hoch-Smith resolution does not empower 
this Commission to prescribe, upon the strength of conditions in an 
industry, rates lower than would otherwise under the interstate 
— act be just and reasonable for the particular character of 
traffic. 

5. That the proposed increased carload and less-than-carload 
ratings on furniture frames in the southern and western classifica- 
tions, as described in the preceding chapter hereof under the caption 
“TI. and S. No. 3102,’ have not been justified and that the suspended 
schedules must be canceled, except so far as the proposed less-than- 
carload ratings may individually comport, or without prejudice to 
establishment of such ratings not exceeding those which comport, 
with the bases herein prescribed for determination of lawful future 
less-than-carload furniture ratings generally in those classifications. 

6. That the proposed cancellation of present carload commodity 
rates on metal furniture transported between points in central ter- 
ritory has been justified, and that the suspension will be vacated. 

7. That rates equal to 80 per cent of the first-class rates pre- 
scribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, are, and 
for the future will be, maximum reasonable rates for application 
to the transportation within official territory of furniture rated second 
class or higher in the official classification, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, or in mixed carloads with furniture articles lower than second 
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class in that classification; to be subect to the presejnt respective 
carload minimum weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn sub- 
ject to rule 34 of the classification. Rates to and from points on 
the Southern Railway in northern Virginia in the same general ter- 
ritory between points in which on other carriers’ lines and points 
throughout official territo rates were prescribed in the case next 
above cited should be established on the same level. 

8. That the third-class rates prescribed in Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, for application within western trunk-line 
territory, and rates ual to 65 per cent of the first-class rates in 
effect within the southwest and Texas-Oklahoma differential terri- 
tories as defined in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 
203, and supplemental reports therein, are, and for the future will 
be, maximum reasonable rates for application to the transportation 
within those respective territories of furniture rated third class or 
higher in the western classification, in straight or mixed carloads, 
or in mixed carloads with furniture articles rated lower than third 
class in that classification; to be subject to the present respective 
carload minimum weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn 
subject to rule 34 of the classification. 

9. That rates equal to 65 per cent of the first-class rates in effect 
within southern territory are, and for the future will be, maximum 
reasonable rates for application to the transportation within that 
territory of furniture rated third class or higher in the southern 
classification, in straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads 
with furniture articles rated lower than third class in that classi- 
fication; to be subject to the present respective carload minimum 
weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of 
the classification. Rates for interstate application between points in 
Virginia, not provided in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. 
Cc, C. 513, or supplemental reports therein, should be established on 
the same level. 

10. That rates equal to 65 per cent of the first-class rates in 
effect between points in southern territory and points in_ official 
territory are, and for the future will be, maximum reasonable rates 
for application to the transportation between those respective points 
of furniture rated third class or higher in the southern classification, 
in straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with furniture 
articles rated lower than third class in that classification; to be 
subject to the present respective carload minimum weights, not ex- 
ceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of the classifications; 
except that between points in Virginia and North Carolina and 
points in central and trunk-line territories, otherwise than as here- 
inabove indicated, not provided with rates in Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, supra, rates on the same furniture should be made the 
like percentage of first-class rates from and to those points based 
upon the differential scale prescribed in that investigation, subject 
to the above carload minima, 

11. That the third-class rates prescribed in Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, supra, are, and for the future will be, maximum reason- 
able rates for application to the transportation between western 
trunk-line and official territories of furniture rated third class or 
higher in the western classification, in straight or mixed _ carloads, 
or in mixed carloads with furniture articles rated lower than third 
class in that classification; to be subject to the present carload 
minimum weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn subject to 
rule 34 of the classification. 

12. That the third class rates in effect between southwestern 
territory, including Texas-Oklahoma differential territories, on the 
one hand, and Kansas-Missouri territory, Missouri River cities, south- 
western gateways, and definied territories, on the other hand, all 
as defined in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, supra, are, and for 
the future will be, maximum reasonable rates for application to the 
transportation between those territories, cities, gateways, and terri- 
tories, respectively, of furniture rated third class or higher in the 
western classification, in straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with furniture articles rated lower than third class in that 
classification; to be subject to the present carload minimum weights, 
= oe 12,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of the classi- 
cation. 


13. That, in the absence of the approved one-factor through 
rates, the lowest combinations of third-class rates prescribed for 
application in western trunk-line territory as aforesaid and rates equal 
to 65 per cent of the first-class rates in effect in southern territory 
or of the effective southern-official differential first-class rates as 
the cases a be, subject to 65 per cent of the effective southern 
first-class scale extended from points in southern territory to points 
in Zone I of western trunk-line territory, or 65 per cent of the further 
extended southern first-class scale, plus the corresponding Zone II 
and Zone III differentials, for similar hauls to and from points in 
those zones, respectively, as said zones and differentials are defined 
and prescribed in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, supra, as maxima, 
are, and for the future will be, maximum reasonable rates for appli- 
cation to the transportation between those territories of furniture 
rated third class or higher in the western and southern classifications, 
respectively, in straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with 
furniture articles rated lower than third class in those classifications, 
respectively; the rates to be observed as maxima, as above provided, 
to be governed by the southern classification; all to be subject to 
the present carload minimum weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in 
turn subject to rule 34 of the classification. 

14. That maximum reasonable rates for application to the trans- 
portemes of furniture, in carloads, other than furniture described 
n the foregoing findings numbered 7 to 13, both inclusive, within 
and between the several territories designated in those findings, are, 
and for the future will be, the following percentages of the respec- 
tive rates prescribed as maximum reasonable rates in the said find- 
ings, to wit: Rates equal to 82.5 per cent for furniture rated rule 25 
or third class, rates equal to 65 per cent for furniture rated rule 26, 
rates equal to 59 per cent for furniture rated fourth class, and rates 
equal to 45 per cent for furniture rated fifth class, as said articles 
in carloads are respectively rated in the official classification; the 
rates here prescribed to be subject to the present respective carload 
minimum weights provided by that classification. 

15. That to the extent that rates applicable to the transportation 
of furniture described in the foregoing findings numbered 7 to 14, 
both inclusive, within or between any of the several territories 
designated in said findings, now exceed or may hereafter exceed, 
distance for distance, those Ye gO oo within or 
between any other or others of said territories by percentage dif- 
ferences greater than those that would result from respective applica- 
tions of the maximum reasonable rate bases prescribed in said find- 
ings, in two or more of which rate bases, or rates included therein, 
one or more respondent or defendant carriers participate, the said 
rates are and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial; and that such 
undue prejudice and preference as may exist should be removed by 
establishment and maintenance, for application within and between 
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said territories, of rates which shall not exceed, and which shall bear 
the percentage relations represented by, those prescribed in the 
said paragraphs, subject to uniform carload minimum weights and 
other transportation requirements: Provided, That nothing in this 
paragraph contained shall prevent, application of lower rates from 
and to particular points or areas, with the Commission’s express 
approval, upon application and a showing of justifying special cir- 
cumstances and conditions. 

16. That future less-than-carload ratings established in the offi- 
cial classification for application to articles of furniture named or 
designated in the several items in the consolidated classification 
and having values not less than 15 cents per pound or more than 
25 cents per pound as packed for shipment will be deemed to be 
approved in so far as the ratings do not exceed those which conform 
to the subjoined table of weight per cubic foot and related ratings, 
the latter being stated in the right-hand column in figures repre- 
senting numbered classes and multiples of first class: 


S POUMNES GR UNGER. 6o6ckccccccedccicvic SRST EERE eC aUNSS Kewe ES 3 x\i1st 
Over 3 pounds and including 3.75 pounds..........e.ceeeecceeee 2% x Ist 
Over 3.75 pounds and including 4.75 pounds...........eeeeeeeee 2 xi1st 
Over 4.75 pounds and including 5.75 pounds..............seee0. 1% x Ist 
Over 5.75 pounds and including 7.25 pounds...........s.eeeeees 1% x lst 
Over 7.25 pounds and including 9.50 pounds...............eeees 1% x ist 
Over 9.50 pounds and including 12.50 pounds...........ccseeceeceees 1st 
SE BO NOs os econ e050 s 065585 465.60K 050500000 R05 USN NEw ee o08 2nd 


17. That future less-than-carload ratings established in the south- 
ern and western classifications for application to articles of furniture 
named or designated in the several items in the consolidated classifica- 
tion and having values not less than 15 cents per pound or more than 
25 cents per pound as packed for shipment will be deemed to be ap- 
proved in so far as the ratings do not exceed those which conform 
to the subjoined table of weights per cubic foot and related ratings, 
the latter being stated in the right-hand column in figures repre- 
senting percentages of the respective first class rates in said territories: 


Per cent 
3 pounds and under.............- POR MLE NeReR eee hawks seb heOSbeees 275 
OVOP S POUNGS GNA IUWSIIEINE 3.75 POUTGG. 0 ioc. cs iiciescicvcceciccvices ce 225 
Over 3.75 pounds and including 4.75 pounds..... cthwnabansildsedsoncs 180 
Over 4.75 pounds and including 5.75 pounds.........cccsscccccscccces 150 
Over 5.75 pounds and including 7.25 pounds..........cccccccccccceces 125 
Over 7.25 pounds and including 9.50 poundS...........ccccceccccecees 110 
Over 9.50 pounds and including 12.50 poundS............ccecccccsecs 90 
a Si I ota Sica wa. alec aes, b 5ete 616 A oh We na eae aie ne ara ae marke 75 


18. That the rates charged on carload shipments of theatre chairs 
from Chicago, Ill., to various destinations in Oklahoma and Texas 
are not shown to have been unreasonable in the past, but that for 
the future they will be unreasonable to the extent that they may 
exceed the applicable bases above prescribed. 

19. That the carload minimum of 12,000 pounds applicable to up- 
holstered sofas with wood frames, in straight carloads or in mixed 
carloads with set-up chairs, from Long Island City, N. Y., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., is not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 

20. That the carload rates on furniture from Mississippi and Ohio 
River crossings and points related thereto, and combinations on those 
crossings, to Tampa, Fla., are not shown to have been unreasonable, 
but to have been.unduly prejudicial in their relations to the cor- 
responding rates to Jacksonvillé, Fla., in the past. Pecuniary damage 
is not proved, and reasonable rates for the future are above prescribed. 

21. That the rate charged on a carload shipment of fibre furniture, 
in February, 1926, from Menominee, Mich., to St. Paul, Minn., is not 
shown to have been unreasonable. 

22. That the complaints in Nos. 19306, 20022, 21061 and 21118 should 
be dismissed. 

Orders to give effect to the foreging findings should be entered. 


Exceptions and supporting briefs are due November 29, and 
replies and supporting briefs, December 31. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Rates in Ohio 


No. 23352, Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation et al. vs. A. & 
B. B. et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Recommends dis- 
missal. Through interstate class and commodity rates, based 
upon combination of separately established factors to and from 
Cincinnati, O., on traffic between designated central territory 
points and points in Clermont and Brown Counties, O., on the 
interurban electrically operated lines of The Cincinnati, George- 
town Railroad Company and The Felicity and Bethel Railroad 
Company, not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Salted Peanuts 


No. 23061, Tom Huston Peanut Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Recommends dismissal. Less-than- 
carload ratings on salted peanuts in southern, western and 
official classification territories found not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. 
Iron and Steel 


No. 23261, Atlas Tack Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Fifth-class rates charged on 
defective iron and steel plates or sheets, loose, or in bundles or 
bales, also side and end shearings from such plates or sheets, 
Ashland, Ky., and Middletown, O., to Cleveland, O., and other 
destinations in official and Illinois classification territories, in- 
applicable. Applicable rates were those named in designated 
tariffs on waster sheets or plates. Reparation of overcharges 
recommended. Report also embraces a sub number, Franklin 
Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 


Raisins 


No. 23201, Guggenhime & Co. vs. Modesto & Empire Traction 
Co. et al. By Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Recommends dismissal 
on finding charges, one carload raisins, Modesto, Calif. to 
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Omaha, Neb., reconsigned to Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


Rough Quarried Granite 


No. 22803, M. G. Ambrosini & Co. et al. vs. G. N. et al. By 
Examiner John Davey. Recommends reparation on finding in- 
applicable rates on rough quarried granite, Elberton and Ogelsby, 
Ga., to St. Cloud, Minn., on shipments delivered or tendered for 
delivery on or after February 8, 1927. Applicable rates were 
lowest combinations over routes of movement as reduced by the 
combination rule. Claim for reparation based on inapplicability 
of rates charged on certain other shipments of the same com- 
modity from and to the same points and also the claim for 
reparation based on inapplicability of rate charged from Hard- 
wick, Vt., to St. Cloud, Minn., barred by statute. 


Common Brick é 
No. 22943, Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al., embracing also two sub numbers, Alton Brick Co. vs. 
‘Southern and Alton Brick Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By Examiner 
Jesse C. Harraman. Recommends reparation on finding inap- 
plicable rates charged on common brick, McLeansboro and 
Albion, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo. Applicable rate, $1.15, not un- 
reasonable. 
Cracked Petroleum Residium 
No. 23108, Allied Oil Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By 
Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Recommends dismissal on 
finding not unreasonable rates on so-called cracked petroleum 
residium, tank car loads, various points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas to points in official classification 
territory, without prejudice to whatever finding may be made in 
No. 17000, part 4, petroleum and petroleum products. 


Mineral Water, Ginger Ale, Etc. 


No. 22911, Capon Water Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
T. Naftalin. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial rates, mineral water and ginger ale, Capon 
Springs, W. Va., to Philadelphia, Pa., and on old bottles, in the 
reverse direction. 


Coal and Coke Fourth Section Rates 


Portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 928, 1561 and 
1757, coal and coke from Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky 
to destinations in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. By Examiner C. K. Glover. Carriers seek authority 
to continue to maintain rates on bituminous coal and coke from 
points in southwest Virginia, southern West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky to destinations in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act. No shippers or re- 
ceivers of coal or coke appeared in opposition to the relief 
sought. Recommended that relief sought be granted subject to 
the usual circuity limitations, and to the conditions that the 
rates at intermediate points shall not be increased except as 
hereafter may be authorized by the Commission and shall in 
no case exceed the lowest combination. Further recommended 
that in complying with the circuity limitations recommended, 
applicants be authorized to use the average distance from all 
points in a group from which the rates apply in lieu of the dis- 
tances from each point and that all other and further relief 
ee a by portions of the applications herein considered be 
enied. 

Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 23263, Concrete Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Roy E. McKee. Recommends dismissal on’ finding 
not unreasonable rate, three carloads iron and steel articles, 
Chicago, Ill., to Hamilton, O. 


Marble or Stone Blocks 
No. 23208, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Recommends reparation on finding 
applicable but unreasonable rate, rough quarried marble of 
stone blocks, Long Island City, N. Y., to Omaha, Neb., to extent 
it exceeded rate of 43.5 cents contemporaneously in effect on 
rough quarried marble or stone from Westfield, Mass., to Omaha. 


Bauxite Ore Concentrates 


_ No. 23306, Alcoa Ore Co. et al vs. B. & O. et al. By Exam- 
ier Frank C. Weems. Recommends dismissal on fnding not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial rates, bauxite ore concen- 
trates, East St. Louis, Ill., to Philadelphia, Pa., South Wilming- 
ton, Mass., and Waterbury, Conn. 


Asbestos Shingles and Nails 


No. 23402, Eternit, Inc., vs. N. O. & N. et al. By Examiner 
Paul G. Thompson. Recommends reparation on finding charges 
beyond Jacksonville, Fla., on mixed carload of hard asbestos 
shingles and nails, New Orleans, La., to West Palm Beach, Fia., 
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inapplicable. Applicable rates beyond Jacksonville were the class 
M rate of $3.27 a net ton, minimum 36,000 pounds, on the hard 
asbestos shingles, and the sixth-class less-than-carload rate of 


73.5 cents on the nails. Applicable rates beyond Jacksonville 
not shown to have been unreasonable. 


Furniture 


No. 23266, James Black Dry Goods Co. vs. Illinois Central. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Recommends reparation on find- 
ing rate, shipment of furniture, consisting of davenports and 
chairs in two cars, Bradley, Ill., to Waterloo, Ia., inapplicable. 
Applicable rates were 40 cents plus 8 cents or 48 cents on the 
actual weight of the davenports, and 40 cents on the balance of 
the shipment, minimum 20,000 pounds. 


Car Service for Granite 


No. 23008, Winnsboro Granite Corporation vs. Southern. By 
Examiner E. L. Glenn. Recommends dismissal on finding not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful refusal of Southern Railway 
to place empty cars at complainant’s quarry at Anderson Quarry, 
S. C., and to perform transportation service on granite, in car- 
loads, and less than carloads, therefrom to connections of com- 
plainant with defendant at Rockton, S. C. 


Chemicals, Acids, Dyestuffs 


I. and S. No. 3434, chemicals, acids, and dyestuffs and related 
articles from eastern and southern origins to southern destina- 
tions, embracing also No. 23336, Manufacturers Association of 
Chicago Heights vs. A. & R. et al. By Examiner 8S. R. Diamond- 
son. Recommends that proposed cancellation of any-quantity 
commodity rates on chemicals, acids and dyestuffs from eastern 
and southern origins to southern destinations be found justified. 
Recommends dismissal of complaint on finding not unreasonable 
rates or formic acid,.oxalic acid, phosphate of sodium, and tri- 
sodium phosphate, from Chicago Heights, IIl., to points in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, the Carolinas, Tennessee and Virginia. The 
examiner said the cancellation of any-quantity commodity rates, 
here considered, would remove any undue prejudice that might 
exist in the rates on formic acid, oxalic acid, tri-sodium phos- 
phate, and phosphate of sodium from Chicago Heights. 


Creosote Oil 


No. 23027, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. Camas Prairie et al. 
By Examiner Jesse C. Harraman. Proposes dismissal. Rates, 
creosote oil, in tank cars, Quendall, Wash., and Ironton, Utah, 
to destinations in Idaho, Oregon, Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, not unreasonable. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 23148, Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Recommends dismissal. Rates, 
iron and steel articles, Duluth and Steelton, Minn., and points 
on and east of the Mississippi River to destinations in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Texas applicable. 


Scrap Zinc 


No. 23000, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. LS. F. 
et al. By Examiner Riley A. Gwynn. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, scrap zinc, in carloads or in mixed carloads with other 
junk, points in Texas, Arkansas and Kansas to St. Louis, Mo., 
not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 


Leaf Tobacco 


No. 23015, American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation vs. 
A.C. L. et al., and a sub-number, Max Wedeles Tobacco Co. et al. 
vs. S. A. L. et al. By Examiner W. T. Croft Recommends dis- 
missal. Rates charged, unmanufactured leaf tobacco, in bales 
and boxes, any quantity, Amsterdam, Ga., and Quincy, Fla., to 
York and Red Lion, Pa., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Glass Sand 


No. 23097, Glenshaw Glass Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rates, glass sand, points in the 
Berkeley and Hancock districts, West Virginia and Maryland, to 
destinations in the Pittsburgh group in Pennsylvania, unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded $1.95 a net ton. Reparation 
proposed. 
Transited Iron and Steel 


No. 23055, Capital Iron Works Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Proposes that the Commission find 
inapplicable the rates charged on iron and steel articles, from 
eastern producing points to specified destinations in Kansas, 
fabricated in transit at Topeka, Kansas City or Leavenworth, 
Kan., or St. Joseph, Mo., and direct refund of overcharges, on 
shipments made prior to July 14, 1928. The examiner recom- 
mends that the Commission find that the applicable rates from 
Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., and points basing thereon, 
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prior to July 14, 1928, the day on which southwestern revision 
rates became effective, were the commodity rates contempo- 
raneously applicable from the same points of origin to Hum- 
boldt and Chanute, Kan., under the intermediate application rule. 


N. P. ET AL. CONSTRUCTION : 


Examiner Haskell C. Davis, in a proposed report in Finance 
No. 7539, Northern Pacific Ralway Company et al., construction, 
has recommended that the Commission find that the present 
and future public convenience and necessity require the con- 
struction and operation by the Northern Pacific and the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company of the branch line 
of railroad extending from Moclips to a point near the north 
bank of the Hoh River, in Grays Harbor and Jefferson counties, 
Wash., upon the modified route described in the supplemental 
applicaton, and the operation by the Oregon-Washington over 
the Northern Pacific between Hoquiam and Moclips, Wash., in 
accordance with the terms of the contract filed in the record. 

In Construction of Line by Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 158 
I. C. C. 495, the Commisson authorized the Northern Pacific 
and the Oregon-Washington to construct a branch line from the 
N. P. at Aloha to a point near Spruce P. O., approximately 67 
miles, in Grays Harbor and Jefferson counties, Wash. Later a 
supplemental application was filed asking that the certificate be 
amended to permit certain changes in the route, the total length 
of which would be less than 60 miles. 


CONTROL OF WHEELING 


The way has not yet been cleared for the Commission to 
approve application by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Company for authority to acquire control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway Company, but it may be, according to the 
proposed report of C. V. Burnside, assistant director, bureau 
of finance of the Commission, recommending denial, without 
prejudice, of the present application, in Finance No. 6486. 

Both the applicant’s lines and those of the Wheeling are 
assigned to System No. 7, Wabash-Seaboard, in the general con- 
solidation plan of the Commission issued December 9, 1929, 159 
I. C. C. 522, Mr. Burnside points out. 

The Nickel Plate opposed the application, claiming that it 
would be much more in the public interest to merge the lines 
of the Wheeling with those of the Nickel Plate, and the Wheel- 
ing also intervened in support of the same view. 

The necessary effect of the Nickel Plate intervention, said 
the assistant finance director, was to challenge that portion of 
the Commission’s complete plan that would create a fifth sys- 
tem in eastern trunk line territory. 

Mr. Burnside reviewed the situation involved in the con- 
troversy over the Wheeling, the ownership of Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia stock by the Pennroad Corporation, the proposal of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to build up “piecemeal” a sys- 
tem including it and the Wheeling, the Western Maryland, 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley, the admission of applicant’s presi- 
dent that the general plan was “not yet fully formed,” and re- 
ferred to the fact that “the record has been made to show that 
the applicant’s president and other officers were financially and 
officially interested in the coal industry in the Pittsburgh and 
southern Ohio districts, particularly in mines tributary to the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the intervener urged that the 
control of the Wheeling, or of a larger system, by parties so 
connected with industries would be repugnant to the public 
interest.” 

Note was made of the fact that the applicant on brief ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept an order granting its application 
upon condition “that it shall satisfy the Commission of its 
ability to act upon the order as an independent carrier.” 


“In this case the issue is of for-reaching importance and 
the Commission should not proceed with a piecemeal disposition 
of important constituent roads without conclusive evidence that 
the local relationships authorized may not later require up- 
setting by broader considerations,” said Mr. Burnside, indicat- 
ing that he felt the Commission should proceed with such an 
application as that of the P. & W. V. on the basis of a consoli- 
dation of lines looking to the creation of a new system rather 
than on the basis of a simple acquisition of control of one car- 
rier by another. 

“What has been said is sufficient to show that the present 
application should not be granted,” said he in conclusion. “This 
conclusion is necessary, even though we confine the issue to 
the unification of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the Wheel- 
ing, without taking a broader view of the case. The present 
actual or potetnial control of the applicant by the Pennsylvania; 
the undeveloped status of the applicant’s plans; and the com- 
munity of interest between the applicant and important indus- 
tries which furnish traffic for the proposed system, constitute 
compelling reasons for denying the application. However, all 
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of these considerations are susceptible of removal; and the 
denial should be without prejudice to the submission of an ap- 
plication that will be free from the objections herein indicated. 
Any application looking to permanent control of the Wheeling 
should also be sufficiently comprehensive to place in issue the 
disposition of all of the important roads making up the system 
of which it would be a part.” 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8348, authorizing the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company to abandon part of its so-called Chis- 
holms Island spur, in Beaufort county, S. C., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8380, authorizing the Wadley 
Southern Railway Company to abandon the parts of its railroad ex- 
tending from Creek Junction to Kite, and from Swainsboro to Collins, 
in Johnson, Jefferson, Emanuel, Candler and Tattnall counties, Ga., 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8452, authorizing the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company to issue $36,600,000 of refund- 
ing mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series C; said bonds to be sold 
at not less than 95% per cent of par and accrued interest and the 
proceeds used to pay or redeem outstanding obligations and to re- 
imburse the treasury in part for capital expenditures, approved. 

Report and certificate in F, D. No. 8287, authorizing the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company to construct a branch line of 
railroad in Beaver county, Pa., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8351, authorizing the Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Company to abandon part of a line of rail- 
road in Huron county, Mich., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8434, authorizing (1) the Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh Railroad Company to issue $711,000 of general and 
refunding mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series A, to be delivered 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at par in settlement of a like 
amount of indebtedness; and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to assume obligation and liability as lessee and guarantor in respect 
of said bonds, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8478. Western Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue and sell $5,000,000 of additional first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, at competitive bidding at not less than 97.5 per cent of face 
value, to discharge liabilities and reimburse the treasury for financing 
of its ‘‘Northern California Extension.’’ The Western Pacific Railroad 
Corporation intends to bid for the securities, according to the appli- 


cant. 

Finance No. 8474. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon trackage near Girard, Ill., consisting of 2.32 
miles of main and 4.532 miles of side tracks. No local traffic is handled 
and the tracks are no longer needed for interchange purposes, ac- 
cording to applicant. 

Finance No. 8471. Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co., 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Company of South Carolina 
and the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville, lessees 
of the Clinchfield properties, ask authority to construct a connection 
between the Charleston & Western Carolina and the Clinchfield at 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Finance No. 8476. Paul T. Sanderson, receiver of Waco, Beau- 
mon, Trinity & Sabine Railway Co., asks authority to issue and sell 
$100,000 of receiver’s certificate to meet operating expenses, etc. 

Finance No. 8477. Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue $100,000 of common stock to reimburse treasury 
for capital expenditures. 

Finance No. 8478. Chicago Great Western Railroad asks authority 
to issue and sell $2,235,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates 
to Salomon Bros. and Hutzler, at 98.03 and accrued djvidends, in 
connection with acquisition of 30 locomotives. 

Finance No. 8479. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. asks 
authority to sell $10,000,000 of 4% per cent consolidated mortgage 
gold bonds, series A, at 90% per cent and accrued interest, to Speyer 
& Co., J W. Seligman & Co., and Guaranty Co. of New York. 
Proceeds to be used in payment of bank loans and for other cor- 
porate needs. 


CANCELLATION OF RULE 77 


The Commission has denied the application of E. B. Boyd, 
on behalf of western trunk line territory railroads, for an in- 
definite postponement of the date, October 10, for the elimina- 
tion of rule 77 from the tariffs of all carriers. Mr. Boyd sug- 
gested postponement until such time as the carriers could put 
specific routings into their tariffs. 

In the correspondence between the Commission’s section 
of tariffs and Mr. Boyd, the Commission’s tariff authorities 
pointed out to Mr. Boyd that the carriers represented on the 
western trunk line committee of which Mr. Boyd is chairman 
had eliminated the rule from their tariffs in accordance with 
the Commission’s order of May 26 canceling the rule. His 
attention was also directed to the fact that tariff publishing 
agents other than himself had also done much to comply with 
the order of May 26, so that in the last analysis his petition 
might be regarded as in behalf of Boyd alone. His attention 
was also directed to the fact that one of his own tariffs still 
carrying the rule, had been filed to become effective October 
15, or five days after the order required tariffs to be free of 
the rule. That fact was taken as indicating that Mr. Boyd had 
not given attention to the order. 

A measure of relief has been given to tariff publishers, 
not, however, of the sort desired by Mr. Boyd. The Commis- 
sion has waived the requirements of rule 9 (e) pertaining to the 
amount of supplemental matter. (See Traffic World, August 
30, p. 507.) 
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EASTERN CLASS RATES 


The Commission should either deny the petition of eastern 
carriers for modification in No. 15879, eastern class rate investi- 
gation, or set aside its report and reopen the whole proceed- 
ing, say Clark & LaRoe, counsel for Associated Industries of 
New York State, in a reply filed with the Commission to the 
carriers’ petition. (See Traffic World, Sept. 6, p. 556.) 

It is asserted that the decision of the Commission, if made 
effective, will increase the revenues of the carriers substantially, 
notwithstanding the position to the contrary taken by the car- 
riers, and that the shipping public will welcome a setting aside 
of the entire report pending further study because of the in- 
creases involved. 

“The petition filed on behalf of the carriers for modifica- 
tion of the Commission’s findings is extremely disappointing 
to the shipping public,” say counsel. “It is a remarkable docu- 
ment. It asks that the ‘informed judgment of traffic executives’ 
be substituted for evidence. It asks that the most important 
evidence in the record dealing with the subject of increased 
revenues be ignored. It suggests that the decision should be 
predicated on alleged conditions not shown by the record and 
which apparently do not exist.” 

Continuing, counsel for the New York shippers say: 


If the carriers are right in their contention (p. 2) that ‘‘no sub- 
stantial reliance can be placed at this time upon the revenue study” 
—which study they made themselves—and if they are also right in 
contending that the rates to be prescribed should produce aggregate 
revenues ‘‘no lower than under present rates and under normal con- 
ditions of business’’ (p. 3), it necessarily follows that the Commission 
should set aside its approval of increased class rates and leave the 
present rates in effect pending the taking of further testimony. The 
shippers agree that ‘‘normal conditions’’ constitute a fairer test than 
the depressed conditions temporarily prevailing. The revenue test, 
laboriously and conscientiously made by the carriers under the 
direction of the Commission, was intended to reflect and did reflect 
conditions as they existed in 1925, and all parties to the proceeding 
agreed that the period selected was typical and that the Commis- 
sion might predicate its findings upon the result of the study so 
made. The carriers were profoundly disappointed with the result, 
because it showed conclusively that the increased rates recommended 
by Examiner Hosmer would increase their revenue by at least $50,000,- 
000 annually. The figure originally reported by the carriers themselves 
was $44,000,000, but subsequent readjustments fully explained in our 
brief of exceptions brought the figure to $50,375,000, based on informa- 
tion supplied by the carriers themselves. 

We are now confronted with the astounding and unwarranted 
statement that ‘‘the respondents desire to disclaim any belief that 
any increased revenue will accrue to the carriers from the class rates 
prescribed by the Commission in its report in this proceeding.” 
Shippers all over the territo east of the Mississippi River know 
that the new class rates will result in increases very substantial 
in amount. They will aggregate many millions of dollars. There is 
not a scintilla of justification for the carriers’ statement, based on 
the unsupported views of traffic executives, that the liberal increases 
in class rates which the Commission has authorized will not produce 
additional revenues. 

If the carriers are sincere in their belief that the new rates 
will greatly reduce the revenues now derived by them from class 
rate and related traffic, they should, to be consistent, ask the Com- 
mission for authority to leave the present rates in effect. Such a 
request we do not regard as probable. 

On page 2 of their petition the carriers say “it is not sufficient 
to reply * * * by suggesting that a single carrier here and there, 
and perhaps a given locality, may find its revenues slightly in- 
creased.’”’ Just what prompts this warning is difficult to understand, 
because the traffic test and the figures based thereon are predicated 
on the experience of all the carriers in the eastern group. It is 
entirely true that certain carriers, including those serving New 
York State, will receive much more than a fair proportion of the 
increases, but this can hardly be accepted as an argument in favor 
of further increasing the high rates authorized by the Commission. 


Shippers Displeased. 


The carriers’ petition presents the matter in a way which may 
well cause the Commission some concern, because if the statements 
therein are taken at face value it is difficult to see how the report 
of the Commission can be permitted to stand. To accept the peti- 
tion of face value is to throw into the discard evidence upon which 
both carriers and shippers relied, and further hearings would be 
necessary to obtain the facts. The shipping public would welcome 
with considerable relief a setting aside of the report pending a 
further study of the matter, especially because the increases pro- 
posed are doubly serious in these days of depression, and if the 
carriers are also of the opinion that they would lose money under 
the rates prescribed, it would seem that the desire for reconsideration 
of the entire matter is practically unanimous. 

The shippers are particularly displeased with what seems to be 
the poor sportsmanship of the carriers in accepting the heavy in- 
creases in rates on the upper classes and their unwillingness to 
accept the fifth and sixth class rates prescribed. If there is any- 
thing that stands out plainly in the decision of the Commission and 
which shows a determined policy on its part, it is the conclusion 
that class-rate traffic moving under the higher classes should make 
a relatively greater contribution to railroad revenues than under 
existing rates. Many shippers throughout official territory are dis- 
Pleased with this finding and will be greatly injured by it. They 
feel that it is virtually a shifting of the transportation tax from one 
Class of traffic to another class, apparently in compliance with the 
vague theory underlying the Hoch-Smith Resolution, which is re- 
duced to the status of a mere political gesture by a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. But whatever may be 
the merits of the matter, the fact is that the Commission’s conclusion 
to cast a heavier burden on the upper classes was deliberate and in- 
tentional. The percentages approved for fifth class and sixth class 
are in harmony with another principle definitely announced by the 
Commission, namely, that low-grade traffic should move to a large 
extent on class rates and percentages thereof. The carriers are quite 
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willing to accept the many millions of dollars in additional revenue 
which will be derived from the high rates on the upper classes, but 
they protest against the loss of a penny on the lower grade traffic. 
There would be ‘no fairness in giving the carriers these large in- 
creases in rates on the upper classes and protecting them against 
any reduction in other rates. 

In view of the explicit statement on behalf of the carriers in 
the early stages of this investigation that they were not seeking 
additional revenue, and in view of the Commission’s announcement 
to the effect that the main object of the investigation was to remove 
inconsistencies in rates, the shippers have never been able to reconcile 
themselves to the tremendous increases in revenus which the Com- 
mission authorized. It may be true, as suggested in the Commission’s 
report, that the investigation -later resolved itself into a revenue 
proceeding, but the shippers feel that this should not have been per- 
mitted. The matter of freight rates and their general level is of 
great importance to the public, and before authorizing increases 
amounting to many millions of dollars, the shippers feel that an 
issue of such importance should be raised in the manner contem- 
plated by law. 


The reply discusses the percentages for fifth and sixth 
class and the basis for rates from New England to or across 
New York and opposes the suggestion that the Rutland Rail- 
road be treated as a New England carrier. 


Effect of Rates on Revenue 


As to the contention of the carriers that, due to inroads 
made on the rail carriers by competing agencies of transporta- 
tion, it will be impossible to realize anything like the full mea- 
sure of the increases permitted in the higher class rates, counsel 
for the shippers aver that this means that the carriers are be- 
ginning to realize, for the first time, that high rates may cause 
a loss of revenue. 

“Until recently,” it is asserted, “it seemed to be the policy 
of the traffic executives to increase rates to as high a level as 
possible. The shipper who sought a reduced rate or a lower 
rating had little chance of success, except by formal litigation. 
There is observable now a marked change in the policy of the 
carriers. During the past year, with rates at the highest level 
in history, they have witnessed a decline in net revenues. They 
have seen important tonnage diverted to trucks and to water 
routes. They know that they must compete with other transpor- 
tation agencies if they are to live. And they know that they 
can not compete if their rates are excessively high. 

“All of which argues, of course, for lower rates rather than 
higher rates. The great emphasis laid on truck competition 
and water competition is singularly out of place in a petition 
which seeks a further boosting of the rate level. There is a pos- 
sibility, we believe, that the carriers may not in prominent 
instances take the benefit of the increases in class rates author- 
ized by the Commission. This is because the carriers feel, as 
do also the shippers, that the Commission has made the rates 
too high for practical purposes. If the petition of the carriers 
proves anything it proves the need of a more enlightened traffic 
policy—a policy which will lay less emphasis on boosting rates 
and more emphasis on encouraging the movemet of traffic. The 
carriers are discovering slowly but surely that they are sub- 
ject to economic laws and that intelligent rate making must 
give appropriate consideration to economic conditions. .. . 

“It is the conviction of the shippers on whose behalf this 
reply is filed that the petition of the carriers can not consistently 
be granted without complete reopening of the Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation. This conviction is based on the fact that some 
of the major changes requested deal with the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the report. Most of the shippers would prob- 
ably welcome a reopening of the entire proceeding and would 
be glad to see an indefinite postponement in the effective date 
of the high rates which the Commission has authorized. We 
intend no criticism of the Commission when we say that the 
high rates prescribed are causing grave concern throughout 
the territory, a concern which is the greater because of the 
serious industrial depression now prevailng. It is unthinkable 
that the Commission will leave undisturbed its findings which 
impose high rates on shippers using the upper classes and also 
grant a petition of the carriers which seeks to impose a similar 
burden on low-grade freight and on agriculture. The Commission 
should either deny the petition or set aside its report and reopen 
the whole proceeding.” 

Swift & Company and Armour and Company have filed 
with the Commission a reply in opposition to the petition of 
the eastern carriers for modification of the decision in No. 
15879, eastern class rate investigation. They said they were 
moved to file a reply “partially to save the Commission from 
the trouble of checking the gross exaggerations and misstate- 
ments of facts which the petition contains, against the facts 
of record. Briefly, the petition baldly requests the Com- 
mission to throw out of this record the intricate and detailed 
traffic study now contained herein and to substitute therefor 
the ‘informed judgment of traffic executives of the three re- 
gions all men’ who have studied traffic trends over a 
period of years, ...” 

It is asserted that a false picture is created by the car- 
riers’ discussion of percentages in their petition and that “in- 
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vestigation will develop the fact that the reason this argument 
was limited to percentages was that the carriers did not dare 
discuss rates in cents, or their point fell flat, for in many in- 
stances this reduction in percentage meant an actual increase 
in cents per hundred pounds.” 

The packers also contend that the net result of the Com- 
mission’s decision “is a tremendous increase in the carriers’ 
revenues,” although the carriers contended the decision would 
not increase but decrease revenues. They also object to a 
request of the carriers that the Commission modify its findings 
so that dressed poultry, butter and eggs may move in carloads 
at the increased third class rates. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Schedules whereby the railroads propose to revise rates 
on coke, coke breeze, coke dust and coke screenings in Illinois 
and central freight association territories have been suspended 
by the Commission, in I. and S. No. 3511, from September 15 
to April 15. They were suspended on protests from many points 
in the affected territories. The protests were made on account 
of the many and heavy increases. The suspended schedules 
also proposed reductions. Protestants, however, contended that 
the increases far outnumbered the reductions and, generally 
speaking, were much greater than the reductions. 

According to some of the protests the schedules that have 
been suspended are based upon the mileage scale presented 
by the carriers in Indiana Coke & Gas Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al., 155° I. C. C. 70, but not accepted by the Com- 
mission as the foundation for the rates prescribed by it in that 
case. In that case the Commission prescribed rates in Illinois, 
from Terre Haute and Indianapolis, Ind., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
to destinations in Illinois territory lower than rates based on 
that scale, according to the declarations of some of the pro- 
testants, particularly L. G. Macomber, traffic man for the 
Detroit, Mich., Board of Commerce. 

In support of the schedules and in answer to the protests 
requesting their suspension the railroads asserted that the by- 
product coke rates in the affected territories are not on any 
uniform basis but, on the contrary, are in a chaotic condition. 
By-product coke has so largely displaced the old bee hive oven 
coke that the uniformity that once prevailed when the old 
fashioned coke was the controlling fact in transportation of coke 
has disappeared. They contended that the rates proposed by them 
were the same as or lower than those which would result from 
the use of rates prescribed by the Commission in a half dozen 
cases cited by them. They submitted that rates prescribed in 
the Indiana coke case, before mentioned, for application in 
Illinois territory would not be proper for central freight territory. 
They added that rates in Illinois territory were notoriously low. 

The Commission’s notice of suspension follows: 


By an order entered in I. and S. No. 3511, the Commission has 
suspended from September 15, 1930, until April 15, 1931, a aS 
of certain schedules as published in the following ta Ww. 
Galligan, agent, Supplement No. 10 to I. C, C. 60; y 4 
agent, ag ement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. om; a Ry No. 14 
to I. C. GC. No. _— Supplement No. 14 to I. C. No. 2217; —- 
plement No. 23 L C. No. 2230; and numerous other ‘tari 
published by individual lines. 

The suspended schedules propose changes in rates on coke, coke 
breeze, coke dust, and coke screenings, carload, between points in 
Central Freight Association and Illinois territories resulting in num- 
erous increases and some reductions. 

The following, being rates in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, is 
illustrative: 


—From— 
Indian- 

‘ Youngstown, O. apolis, Ind. 
To res Prop. Pres. Prop. 
EY MS) caso cia-scve C6an ce aes Oe Cheae 265 290 245 302 
I TONED 6.5.6. 8ss's 00.0 bin ssuscveweees 151 164 290 $15 
OS rere eer ee 290 328 200 239 
EE EE VAs 50 boe004toeeoes cieess 365 428 255 255 


In I. and S. No. 3510, the Commission has suspended from 
September 12 until April 12 schedules in the following tariffs: 
W. P. Emerson, agent: Supplements Nos. 32, 33 and 34 to 
I. C. C. No. 143; J. J. Cottrell, agent: Supplement No. 22 to 
I. C. C. No. 670; supplement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 717; supple- 
ment No. 122 to I. C. C. No. 727; and numerous other tariffs 
issued by Agent Cottrell. The suspended schedules propose to 
establish reduced rates on numerous commodities between points 
in North Carolina on the coast line of the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad, on the one hand, and Norfolk, Newport News, and 
intermediate points on the Norfolk Southern R. R. in Virginia, 
also eastern ports in connection with rail-and-water routes 
through Norfolk, Va., on the other hand. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23414, Noble & Reid Grain Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al., and No. 23520, Tri-State Grain Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Upon complainants’ request, complaint dismissed. 


No. 22331, Trumbull Cliffs Furnace Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 


Complaint dismissed, same having been satisfied. 
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No. 14563, switching practices and charges at Seattle. Pro- 
ceeding discontnued, upon petiton for discontinuance filed by 
Department of Public Works of State of Washington. 

No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. and No. 21222, Carpenter Paper Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Petition of C. F. A. and Southwestern, defendants, for re- 
opening, reargument and reconsideration by entire Commission 
and postponement of effective date of order, denied, in so far as 
it seeks postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 16547 (and Sub. 1), Paragon Refining Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

Upon complainants’ request, the Commission has dismissed 
No. 23271, Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 
23098, Sub. 1, San Diego Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., No. 23389, Hill, Hubbell & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., No. 23422, Haworth Marble Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al, 
No. 23549, H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al., No. 
23573, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg, Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Cc. & O. et al., and No. 23576, New Mexico Construction Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

No. 20873, Ware Brothers Agency vs. A. C. L. et al. The 
order entered herein on July 11 has been modified so that it 
will become effective on December 15, 1930, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice, instead of October 15. 

No. 18671, Hillsboro Condensed Milk Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
The effective date of the order entered herein August 4, ex- 
tended from October 15 to November 1. 

Ex Parte 101, through routes and joint rates between Beards. 
lee Launch and Barge Service, Inc., and other common carriers. 
The certificate and order of June 12, 1930, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended so as to permit the establishment of the through 
routes and joint rates prescribed in said order upon notice to 
this Commission and to the general public by not less than 
one day’s filing and posting in manner prescribed in section 
6 of interstate commerce act. 

No. 23493 (and Sub. 1), Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. Sioux City Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23682, American Warehousemen’s Association vs. St. 
L.-S. F. et al., and No. 23699, State Docks Commission vs. G. 
& S. I. et al. Southern permitted to intervene. 

No. 18062, Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business 
League vs. A. & V. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complain- 
ant’s and interveners’ consent. 

No. 23706, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. G. S. et al. Pan 
American Petroleum Corporation dismissed as a party inter- 
vener hereto. 

No. 23508, Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. 
Oregon Short Line et al. The Texas Company (of Delaware), 
the Texas Company (of California), International Refining Com. 
pany, Camas Oil Company, Cogswell Lind Oil Company, Earl B. 
Crooks, Fletcher Oil Company, Mini-Cassia Oil Company, R. & 
V. Oil Company, Inc., and the Westcott-Allen Oil Company have 
all been authorized to intervene therein. 

No. 20912 (and Sub. No. 1), Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. 
Alton & Eastern et al. The effective date of the Commission’s 
order of June 6, as amended, has been further extended from 
October 20 to November 20, 1930. 

Ex Parte No. 99, application of the Mississippi Valley. Barge 
Line Company. The Commission’s order of July 11, as amended 
August 5, is further amended so as to authorize the establish- 
ment of the through routes and the publication of the joint 
rates prescribed therein upon not less than five days’ notice. 


EASTBOUND COAL RATES 

The initial Washington hearings in No. 23430, Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. B. & O. et al, 
and related cases, were concluded on the afternoon of September 
12 before Examiner C. H. Peck. (See Traffic World, Sept. 13.) 

Coal exporters, through Arthur Hale, chairman of the United 
States Coal Exporters’ Association, and W. T. Coe, director of 
distribution of the Consolidation Coal Company, urged a reduc- 
tion in the rates applicable on coal for export. 

Mr. Hale said that Congress had provided approximately 
$2,500,000 for the Shipping Board to provide ships for the ex- 
port coal trade and to stabilize the ocean rates on coal, but 
that the appropriation committee at the last session took the 
position that the country had done enough to increase the 
exporting of coal and that unless the railroads helped out in the 
matter of rates, the coal exporters’ association need expect 
no further help from the government. 


A CORRECTION 
In the Traffic World of September 13, p. 618, under the 
heading “Drought Emergency Rates,” the last sentence of the 
first paragraph erroneously stated that additional shipments 
“this week brought the total to 6,500,000 cars.” The figure 
should have been “6,500.” 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by = . an Co., St. Paul — Copyright, 
0, by West Publishing 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Department.) 
Legislature may delegate its rate-making and other supervisory 
powers over dealings between railroads and public to Public 
Service Commission.—George Adams Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Long 
Island R. Co., 248 N. Y. Sup. 430. 

Public Service Commission has power to determine whether 
contracts between railroad and shippers require latter to pay 
cost of electrifying sidetracks (public service commission’s law, 
sec. 27, subd. 3). 

Public service commission’s law, sec. 27, subd. 3, provides 
that when shipper and carrier are unable to agree as to terms 
of agreements respecting sidetracks, they shall be subject to 
commission’s approval.—lIbid. 

Railroad is entitled to reasonable return on fair value of 
its property used in public service.—Ibid. 

Parties cannot take from Public Service Commission power 
to decide whether carrier or shipper shall pay expense of elec- 
trifying sidetracks by making contract concerning matter.—Ibid. 





« e . e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests — from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by “— emg Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D., New York.) Charterer held respon- 
sible for overloading of scow, as result of which it careened 
and cast lumber into slip—MThe Frederick W. Starr No. 25, 


41 Fed, (2d) 528. 


Officer of chartering company, directing stevedore to stow 
additional lumber on scow, was intervening agency relieving 
stevedore from liability for overloading.—Ibid. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


I. and S. 3428, weighing and reweighing of cars at New 
Orleans, La. Respondent, New Orleans Terminal Co. asks for 
reconsideration by the Commission as a whole, of the decision 
of division 3 rendered July 29. 

No. 18911, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening of this case for sole purpose 
of obtaining an interpretation of the findings of the Commission 
in 157 I. C. C. 578, 580. 

No. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau vs. 
C. & N. W. et al. Keokuk Chamber of Commerce and Iowa 
Fiber Box Co. ask for rehearing and/or reargument, reconsidera- 
tion, and modification of order, corrugated fiber boxes, cls., 
and suspension of the order meanwhile. 

No. 21442, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. P. M. et al. Complainant 
asks for a reopening for further consideration and further argu- 
ment. 

No. 22121, Pelham Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Plainant asks ‘tor rehearing. 

No. 23416, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. B. & O. et al, and 
No. 23740, Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Delaware & 
Hudson Co. asks for dismissal of the above-entitled proceedings; 
also No. 23728, American Glue Co. et al. vs. B. & M. et al. 

No. 21624, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration, further hearing and re- 
argument before full Commission. 

No. 13535, and associated cases, Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al. Southwestern lines ask for exten- 
sion of time in which to consider the rates on articles manu- 
factured or produced in the southwest, including differential 
territory, or in Kansas-Missouri territory to southwestern gate- 
ways, Missouri River cities and defined territories, also rates 
on articles for which rates have not heretofore been prescribed 
or approved in said proceedings, and for extension of fourth 
section relief. 

No. 13535, and associated cases, Corporation Commission of 


Com- 
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Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al. Southwestern Lines, defendants 
herein, ask modification of its findings and orders herein, to 
eliminate therefrom speiss and matte, in straight or mixed 
carloads, or to approve, under Finding No. 27, a rate of $7 a 
net ton on speiss and matte, in straight or mixed carloads, 
minimum weight 50,000 pounds, from Omaha, Neb., to El Paso, 
Tex., to apply via specific routes and published as applicable 
from and to intermediate points on such routes. 

No. 22831, Toledo Pressed Steel Co. vs. A. A. et al. 
plainant asks for rehearing herein. 

No. 23455, in the matter of application of Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation 
Co. for authority to furnish joint passenger train service be- 
tween Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, and to divide the earnings 
therefrom. Applicants, Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., ask for argument, 
for reconsideration and modification of order. 

No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al., and No. 21222, Carpenter Paper Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Carriers defendants herein, by J. E. Johanson, 
their agent, ask that the Commission’s order of July 12 be 
modified by postponing present effective date for a period of 
30 days, or until November 14, 1930. 

No. 19668, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce vs. A. V. I. 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. Defendants ask for vaca- 
tion of orders in these proceedings and consolidation of same 
with general investigation, No. 17000, rate structure investiga- 
tion, part 13, salt. 

No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation. The Southern 
Railway, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and Seaboard Air Line 
Railway have jointly asked the Commission to clarify or modify 
its order with respect to lines to be used south of Lynchburg 
and Petersburg, Va., in determining rate-making distances to 
and from certain points in Virginia. 

“No. 19995, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. The complainant asks for reargu- 
ment and/or reconsideration therein. 

No. 20474, Fisher Flouring Mills Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific 
et al. The complainants have asked for a further hearing with 
respect to reparation. 


N. Y. STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


After a heated discussion between shippers and railroad 
representatives on the question of store-door pick-up and de- 
livery, which is said to have been virtually abandoned by the 
railroads in New York, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York, at its opening fall meeting, approved a motion to 
demand a definite stand from the railroad presidents. George 
Wi. Roberts, assistant vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, told the conference that, as a matter of fact, the report 
called for on the subject of store-door delivery was now in 
the hands of the railroad presidents for early action. He said 
a decision might be delayed because the railroad presidents 
had not had a meeting recently. He added that the question 
was complicated, but there was no doubt that it was being 
seriously considered and something would be done soon. 


“If there have been any delays or delinquencies on our part,” 
said Mr. Roberts, who is chairman of the sub-committee of the 
railroad presidents’ committee on store-door delivery, “we are 
willing to apologize for it.” He said if shippers three years 
ago had shown as much interest in store-door delivery as they 
showed now, it probably would have been fm force today. 

The meeting was the largest and liveliest one that the con- 
ference has had for some time. It was attended by representa- 
tives of the Baltimore & Ohio, Lackawanna, Erie, Lehigh Val- 
ley and other railroads, all interested in the subject of store- 
door delivery. 

Shippers since their last meeting had been aroused by the 
announcement that the railroads had practically abandoned their 
efforts to put into effect a store-door delivery plan after getting 
to the point where they had promised it and had gone into 
a study of a tariff to apply to it. With railroad officials present, 
they demanded and insisted that the railroad presidents frankly 
declare their intentions, and if they refused to adopt store-door 
delivery, then they must adopt the Baltimore & Ohio modified 
plan. It was the announcement by the latter railroad in August 
of such a plan to be put in force by it at Pier 21, East River, 
that had forced the hands ‘of the other railroads who disliked 
the B. & O. plan and persuaded that company to withdraw it. 
Thereafter, after a number of conferences, it was intimated 
that the store-door delivery plan was indefinitely pigeonholed 
and that the New York Central and Lehigh Valley would oper- 
ate a plan of their own. 

The demand for a “showdown” came at the instigation of 
Rollins White, assistant traffic manager of F. W. Woolworth 
& Co., vice-president of the conference. 
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“Shippers are interested in knowing if it is a fact that the 
railroads have no serious intention to try out store-door deliv- 
ery and collection service,” said he, “and, if that is the case, 
then shippers will understand that, where a single complete 
service is desired, they must look to the motor truck companjes 
for such service.” On his motion it was resolved that a letter 
be sent to the railroad presidents asking an official declaration 
of their present stand in the matter. 

Chairman William H. Chandler minced no words in describ- 
ing the hesitation of the railroads in putting into effect a store- 
door delivery plan or the B. & O. modified plan. He said it 
was because they feared one might get a little more business 
than the other that they seemed afraid, and that was one of 
the reasons that they were losing freight business to the motor 
truck companies. He said the B. & O. plan was the next best 
plan to that of store-door delivery and would be a forward step 
in reducing terminal costs in this port. 

W. F. Richardson, assistant traffic manager of the B. & 
O., in discussing the plan that road had put into effect, but 
under pressure had lately withdrawn, said the company had 
thought that it was economically expeditious .and would result 
in freeing piers for steamship uses and was a vast improve- 
ment on the present plan. It meant a quick delivery at Pier 
21, he said, and at the Staten Island terminal, and a quick re- 
lease of equipment. 

The conference heard reports on split delivery from F. A. 
Parker; from Charles, E. Cotterill on a draft of a bill to provide 
for segregating terminal costs, and from E. E. Williamson, on 
the eastern class rate case. 


PACKING AND WRAPPING 


The operating committee on the simplification and stand- 
ardization of supplies appointed by the National Retail . Dry 
Goods Association began a three-day session at the Department 
of Commerce September 17 to study the final report of wrapping 
and packing methods and supplies used in department stores. 
The supplies include set-up, corrugated and folding boxes, die 
cut and serrated bags, tissue, wrapping paper, tape, twine, etc. 
This report was prepared by the division of simplified practice 
of the Bureau of Standards at the request of the association. 

The department stores of the United States buy annually 
wrapping and packing supplies valued at more than $25,000,000. 
The committee hopes eventually to develop specific recommenda- 
tions for use by department stores, covering methods of wrap- 
ping and packing merchandise, together with lists of sizes and 
types of supplies which will produce the most efficient and 
economical results. While it is expected that some definite 
recommendations can be presented to the February convention 
of the N. R. D. G. A., the preliminary study of the report leads 
the committee to believe that all phases of the subject will 
not be exhaustively covered for some time to come. In arriving 
at its final recommendations, the committee necessarily will 
give consideration to the production problems involved as well 
as the great variety of practice encountered within the stores. 
The report which the committee is studying represents a field 
study made by representatives of the division of simplified 
practice and covers the operations of thirty-four department and 
specialty stores scattered over the entire United States. 

While the complete report has not been made public, cer- 
tain preliminary totals indicate the volume of supplies used by 
the thirty-four stores. These figures are: 


° No. of 

Different Annual Consumption, 

Item Sizes* Unit otalt 
ET OE TT Te ee 188 Each 78,530,000 
ME is 5. 5ad.9 0.050 sinincebieane 1,035 Each 7,793,400 
ND or 5 Sch da 40.6:015:ipiaie orev Each 18,245,000 
POE, “GORTUMNEOE oc ccc sccceve 325 Each 3,786,000 
Paper, wrapping, flats........... 19 Lbs. 2,630,641 
Paper, wrapping, rolls........... 16 Lbs. 879,177 
hee 13 Reams 199,520 
Co, OOS e Pere err mar annen 577 Lbs. 552,136 
eS re Tere Te ee ee 6 500 Rolls 68,347 
MRL cetacean senda 00% sacmdneka 6 600 Rolls 35,628 


*Does not include salvage sizes. 
tBased on nomenclature used by stores. 
{Based on all stores reporting. 


“This constructive effort on the part of the department 
stores to reduce distribution costs is an excellent example of 
the national effort now going on in many fields to reduce the 
spread between production costs and price to the ultimate con- 
sumer,” says the division of simplied practice. “Any plan which 
successfully reduces wrapping and packing expenses should 
prove an important factor in maintaining low cost to consumers.” 

Members of the committee who attended the Washington 
meeting were: M. W. Osgood, operating manager, Jordan 
Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. (chairman); Elmer French, Sears, Roe- 
buck Co., Atlanta, Ga.; George L. Plant, general manager, store 
managers’ division, National Retail Dry Goods Association, New 
York City; Richard Greve, purchasing agent, R. H. Macy & 
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Co., New York City, and Harold R. Young, secretary, Retailers’ 
National Council, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT SHIPPING PRACTICES 


Economical practices to be observed by all federal govern- 
ment officials in shipping government materials and supplies 
are set forth in a letter sent out by the Chief Coordinator. 

Although the economical practices mentioned in the letter 
were said to have been observed generally, according to the 
letter, instances of their oversight warranted the recommenda- 
tion to departments and establishments that they reinforce at 
this time their instructions in the premises to their shipping 
offices as follows: 


Economical practices in making shipments of government ma- 
terials by express or freight may be treated separately under two 
headings, as follows: 

a. Express. Economy demands that shipments be made by ex- 
press only when required by emergency or when the total weight 
of shipment costs less by express (on graduate scale) than by freight 
(on basis of 100 pounds). Emergencies requiring shipments by ex- 
press can be avoided frequently by anticipating needs for ordinary 
supplies by a few days so that they may be forwarded by freight 
requiring but from two to six days longer in transit than by express. 

b. Freight. (1) Economy in handling freight shipments may be 
effected by holding and accumulating, as much as possible, shipments 
from one point of origin to one consignee at one destination and 
consolidating and forwarding them all on a single bill of lading in- 
stead of a bill of lading for each separate shipment. This practice 
reduces the number of “minimum charge’ shipments (applying on 
shipments of less than 100 pounds) and also occasionally secures 
“carload”’’ basis of charges on like tonnage. The practice not only 
saves transportation charges but reduces the clerical work involved 
because of the smaller number of bills of lading used and the cor- 
responding number of vouchers required. 

Sometimes shipments in ‘‘carload’’ quantities may be effected by 
combining two or more “‘less-carload’’ quantities of like classification 
for shipment from one point of origin to separate ultimate destina- 
tions, and actually making one ‘‘carload’’ shipment to some interme- 
diate common point, and by breaking bulk there into separate ‘“‘less- 
carload’’ shipments to ultimate destinations. In some instances, the 
point of breaking buik may be the destination of one of the original 
“less-carload’’ quantities, and the consignee thereof may act as con- 
signor of the remaining quantity or tonnage, after unloading his 
portion of the whole shipment. 

The economy resulting from the practices cited above may not 
appear to be of much importance in any single office or division, but 
it is believed that the aggregate savings in all departments and estab- 
lishments will amount to a considerable sum. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PERISHABLES 


Development of transportation in the United States is 
probably most strikingly illustrated in the shipment of perish- 
ables, declared Miss Caroline B. Sherman, of the bureau of 
agircultural economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a 
paper on “Transportation of Farm Products,” read September 
16 before the Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, For- 
estry and Animal Industry. 

“Conditions in the distribution of fruits and vegetables in 
the United States are not duplicated or even approached in any 
other part of the world,” said she, “and nowhere else does any 
region of intensified production attempt to spread its goods 
evenly over a continental area and make them conveniently 
available to 110,000,000 people.” 

The citizen of the United States, said Miss Sherman, 
seemed to feel that it was his natural right to send anything 
which he produced to any market in the country, and the whole 
course of railroad development in this country had tended to 
encourage this feeling. 

“The service which has been asked of railroads in the 
United States since ice became available all along their lines,” 
said Miss Sherman, “is such as no other carriers have ever been 
asked to undertake. To meet the situation has required experi- 
mentation and pioneering by the roads just as truly as by the 
growers. Competition has sometimes helped the situation and 
sometimes has had less fortunate results.” 

When the railroads of the United States were first built 
there was no traffic in perishables, she pointed out, and as 4 
result of these difficult and changing conditions all railroads 
had not served all shippers or all industries equally well. She 
then proceeded to point out some of the methods adopted by 
the railroads to aid in the better and more rapid distribution 
of all kinds of perishable foodstuffs, declaring that the present 
attitude of most carriers left little to be desired. The problem 
of faster movement, she stated, had been bound up on the 
whole struggle by the roads to meet the increasing demands 
for service of all kinds. 

Water transportation of perishables in most of the United 
States had become almost negligible, said Miss Sherman, except 
under certain local conditions. 

As to motor transportation of farm products, she stated 
that this was as yet practically unorganized and for the most 
part in the hands of independent truckers. While there were 
now daily and weekly market news services reporting rail and 
boat shipments of fruits and vegetables en route, she added, 
no method has yet been found for making similar reports 02 
motor truck shipments. 
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Modern Traffic Organization for the Old South 


Southern Traffic League, Formed in 1918, Directs Industrial and Commercial Transportation 
Policies of Territory—Originally Created to Protect Southern Interests From “Disaster” 
Threatened by General Order No. 28 of Director General—List of Accomplishments 


q4 EPRESENTATIVES of southern commercial 
organizations and industrial concerns met at 


Atlan- 
ta, May 31 and 
June 1, to or- 
ganize the South- 
ern Traffic 
League. The pri- 
mary purpose of 
the organization 
is to consider 
general order 
No. 28, of the 
Director General 
of the Rail- 
roads, advancing 
freight rates, but 
it will be perma- 
nent and will 
handle all impor- 
tant traffic ques- 
tions arising in 
the territory.” 

That was the 
opening para- 
graph of a story 
in the June 8, 
1918, Traffic 
World, reporting 
formation of. the 
second most influential industrial 
traffic organization in the country, 
from the point of view of accom- 
plishments and territorial repre- 
sentation. 

The purpose of the meeting, as 
stated, was primarily to consider 
the effect on southern industry that 
literal enforcement of the Director 
General’s order increasing all freight 
rates 25 per cent and making other 
radical revisions in the rate struc- 
ture would have on southern indus- 
try and agriculture. There was an 
attendance of twenty-nine at the 
meeting. The men there had hur- 
riedly assembled from eight south- 
ern states following the issuance, on 
May 27, of general order No. 28, 
particularly because of the evils 
they felt would result from enforce- 
ment of paragraph (C) of Section I, 
which read as follows: 

All intrastate class rates shall be 


canceled where there are interstate class 
rates published between the same points, 


and the interstate rates increased by paragraph A shall apply. 


In addition, other portions of the order provided for 
substitution of the southern classification for state clas- 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 








sifications and threatened the southern shippers and 
receivers with other changes in charges on their ship- 


ments. A resolu- 
tion adopted at 
the meeting, ad- 
dressed to the 
Railroad Admin- 
istration, made 
no objection to 
the general in- 
crease of 25 per 
cent in all rates, 
but did protest 
in vigorous lan- 
guage the “vast 
number of’ in- 
creases very 
much greater 
than that 
amount’’ that 
would result 
from cancella- 
tion of the intra- 
state rates. 
Those increases 
would have, in 
some instances, 








T. J. Burke, president T. M. Henderson, executive secretary 





E. Del. Wood, chairman of the board 


amounted to as 
much as a thou- 
sand per cent on 
important commodities moving with- 
in the borders of southern states, it 
is said. 


Most of Important Accomplishment 


The successful fight carried on 
by the _ League’s_ representatives 
against this provision remains one 
of its most important accomplish- 
ments, after twelve years of contin- 
uous activity in behalf of shippers 
in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, according to its rep- 
resentatives. The provisions of the 
Director General’s order applied to 
all parts of the country with equal 
force, though it is doubtful if their 
enforcement would have caused such 
radical revision in existing charges 
elsewhere as would have been the 
case in southern states, disrupting 
long established relationships be- 
tween communities and industries. 
“No other organization of shippers 
in the country took the necessary 


steps to prevent elimination of state-made rates and the 
enormous increases that would have resulted,” says a 
booklet published by the League in 1926, in which it 
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ciation credit for having defeated that part of the order. 

Since 1918 the south has made rapid progress in the estab- 
lishment of itself as an important member of the industrial 
and commercial family of the country. The picture of large 
fields of cotton and tobacco and of a charmingly mannered, 
easy-going old gentleman with a white goatee that at one time 
represented southern culture and economics, has lost its use. 
There are today more whirring, busy spindles in southern 
textile mills than in New England, where such things were first 
known on this side of the Atlantic, and similar changes have 
been brought about in other respects. The south retains all 
its old wealth of fertile, productive soil, but to that have been 
made many additions, with increasing acceleration particularly 
since the last war. 

In the same period, southern freight rates have been almost 
completely revised and the process of revision is not yet ended. 

The Southern Traffic League has grown, along with these 
changes, from the handful of representatives that met in At- 
lanta in 1918, to the present organization, which represents 
every important commodity manufactured or produced in the 
territory. “In no other organization, traffic or otherwise, has 
there been brought together in this region so united and all 
embracing an economic group representing literally billions of 
invested capital,” it is stated. 


Credit Due M. M. Caskie 


Credit for the original organization is largely due to M. M. 
Caskie, its first president, according to the present executive 
secretary. Mr. Caskie called the first meeting and was actively 
identified with the organization until the early part of . this 
year, at which time he resigned as executive secretary, which 
he had been since 1920, and retired from traffic work. At the 
time he was made the League’s first president, he was in charge 
of the transportation department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Montgomery, Ala. 


Objects 


The original organization was not incorporated until 1919. 
The charter of incorporation was received November 25, 1919, 
and was accepted by the League, December 2, of that year. Its 
objects, as presented in the charter, are: 


To provide an effective means by. which to organize southern 
shippers and their traffic representatives so as to enable them to 
exchange information pertaining to transportation questions, charges, 
practices, and facilities; to enable southern shippers and their traffic 
representatives to take common action in their own interest, and 
in the interest of the public in transportation matters whenever such 
common action is deemed desirable; to stimulate public interest in 
transportation questions; to advance the science of rate-making and 
the improvement of transportation facilities; and to promote closer 
relations between shippers and carriers in matters of mutual in- 
terest and concern. 


The activities of the League include not only expression of 
opinion on matters of national transportation legislation and 
efforts to obtain intelligent action of that character, as well as 
to forestall anything that may seem to its members unwise 
along those lines, but participation in rate proceedings and other 
activities of a general nature of importance to southern ter- 
ritory as a whole. Through standing and special committees 
appearances are made before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, state railroad commissions, and rate committees of the 
carriers. The ultimate source of authority is, of course, in the 
members themselves, but the work cut out at the annual and 
quarterly meetings by them is conducted between meetings by 
such committees and the officers and directors, as provided by 
the constitution. Through bulletins issued by the office of a 
paid executive secretary, members are kept advised of actual 
and anticipated events that affect the transportation services and 
charges of the railroads and other carriers and of steps being 
taken by the organization in their behalf. 


' Record of Achievements 


The record of achievements since its formation is long 
and covers the whole time since the Leagues inception. Meet- 
ings were held almost continuously throughout the period, after 
its formation, that the railroads were under government con- 
trol. Committees of the League spent weeks in Washington 
appealing to Congress and the higher officials of the Railroad 
Administration on matters initiated by lesser officials of the 
Administration believed to be of an arbitrary nature and op- 
posed to the rights and interests of the south. 


One of the occasions on which results of a tangible nature 
were obtained for southern shippers through effective coordina- 
tion of southern interests came immediately following return of 
the railroads to private ownership. The carriers filed petitions 
with the Commission asking a general increase in freight rates. 
The southern carriers sought an increase of 40 per cent in all 
rates. After an investigation, the League insisted that an in- 
crease of 23 per cent in southern rates would meet the revenue 
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needs of the railroads in the territory and vigorously cham- 
pioned that position throughout the long hearings and inves- 
tigation conducted by the Commission. The final outcome was 
that the southern carriers got a general increase of 25 per cent, 
while carriers in official territory got an increase of 40 per cent 
and the western carriers an increase of 35 per cent. 

“In all other sections of the country the carriers received 
the full measure of the increase they had petitioned for,” says 
a statement by Mr. Caskie, the former secretary. “It was only 
in the south and because of the efforts of the Southern Traffic 
League that the increase petitioned for by the carriers was 
substantially reduced.” The saving of fifteen per cent in the 
transportation bill of southern shippings resulting from that, 
according to Mr. Caskie, amounted to approximately seventy-five 
million dollars a year. 


It was in response to a petition by the League that the 
Commission instituted the investigation that resulted in the 
general reduction of ten per cent in all rates in 1922, saving 
southern shippers another fifteen million dollars in their annual 
freight bill. Carriers and shippers in other territories took the 
position in that proceeding that, because the southern rates 
had not been raised to the extent rates were raised in other 
territories, the south was not entitled to a ten per cent reduc- 
tion. The successful fight against that argument was largely 
in the hands of League representatives. 

Since the League and its committees have actively rep- 
resented southern shippers in cases involving rates on such 
basic commodities as lumber, fertilizer, cotton, live stock, and 
numerous others. More recently, there is the work done by 
League representatives in the southern class rate case (docket 
13494), the consolidated southwestern case, the Western Trunk 
Line class rate case and the general salt investigation in the 
south. The carriers, it is pointed out by the League, work 
through committees and are otherwise organized, and it is only 
through some such organization as the League that the common 
interests of the shippers in the territory can be successfully 
prosecuted. 

Membership Widened 


Originally, membership in the organization was strictly con- 
fined to organizations and industries located in southern terri- 
tory, but it has since been extended to include representatives 
of industries outside the territories that have branch plants in 
the south. “Experience developed that traffic matters could not 
be confined to one territory,” it is explained, and, for that rea- 
son, the membership was extended to include those who have 
a direct interest in the adjustment of interterritorial rates be- 
tween the south and the other rate territories, as well as in 
the intraterritorial rates, by virtue of extensions of their busi- 
ness into the south. 

Six standing committees, consisting of the membership, 
legislation, finance, classification, interterritorial rates, and im- 
port, export and coastwise committees are maintained as a 
part of the League organization, continuously charged with 
duties indicated by their names. Besides, there are at the 
present time twenty-nine special committees, handling such 
subjects as bills of lading, demurrage and storage, express and 
parcel post, highway transportation, including a committee for 
each of the more important commodities produced in the ter- 
ritory. 

President Burke 


At the last annual meeting, held at Knoxville, Tenn., June 
5, 1930, Thomas J. Burke, commissioner of the Charleston 
Traffic Bureau, Charleston, S. C., was elected president. He 
had previously served as a vice-president and as a member of 
the board of governors, as well as chairman of the import, 
export, and coastwise committee. His transportation experience 
includes a period prior to 1912 in the traffic department of 
the N. C. & St. L. In that year he joined the staff of the traffic 
bureau of Nashville, Tenn., and January 1, 1918, was made 
assistant commissioner there. He took his present position in 
1920, is a licensed practitioner before the Commission, general 
chairman of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, and presi- 
dent of ‘the Traffic Association of the South Atlantic Ports. 


Caskie Succeeded by Henderson 


On the resignation of Mr. Caskie as executive secretary, 
effective April 1, this year, T. M. Henderson, commissioner of 
the: Traffic Bureau of Nashville, was elected to succeed him, and 
Mr. Henderson was reelected at the last annual meeting. He 
is a charter member of the League, having been present at the 
organization meeting at Atlanta in 1918, and has served con- 
tinuously on the board of governors since that time. He was 
president in 1923 and chairman of the board of governors in 
1924 and 1929. He began his transportation career in the local 
freight office of the Plant System, now a part of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, at Montgomery, Ala., in 1900. After two years he 
went to the general freight office at Savannah, Ga., and from 
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there to the general freight office at Wilmington, N. C., when 
the Plant System was consolidated with the Atlantic Coast Line. 
After eight years in the service of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Southern Railway as rate clerk, chief rate clerk and chief 
clerk, he left railway service in 1911 to take a position with 
the Traffic Bureau of Nashville, and was appointed to his 
present position in 1912. He served as a representative of 
the shipping public on the Southern Freight Rate Committee 
from August 15, 1918, to March 1, 1920, in the period of federal 
control of the railroads, and is a charter member of the Asso- 
ciation of Interstate Commerce Practitioners. 

E. DeL. Wood, chairman of the board of governors, began 
his traffic career with the Southern Railway at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in 1902. In 1909 he left the railroad to become chief 
clerk of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association, and in 
1917 he was made traffic manager and general secretary of the 
association, which position he now holds. At the time the 
railroads were under federal control he was in the public service 
division of the Railroad Administration and served as a ship- 
pers’ representative on the Louisville District Freight Traffic 
Committee. He is a vice-president of the Southeast Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board and a past president of the Chatta- 
nooga Traffic and Transportation Club. : 

Almost since its inception, the League has been repre- 
sented in legal matters by Charles E. Cotterill, of Atlanta, as 
general counsel. J. J. Hopkins, of the same city, is general 
attorney, and, at the last annual meeting, W. L. Thornton, Jr., 
of the traffic department of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., was elected first vice-president, and 
M. M. Emmert, tranic manager, Coco-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
second vice-president. 

The membership, after more than twelve years of healthy 
life, now includes a hundred and thirty-three of the largest 
industries of the territory, city and state commercial organiza- 
tions, and other bodies representative of the traffic and trans- 
portation interests of territorial groups. Inclusion of such 
organizations as the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, Birmingham Traffic Association, Southern Re- 
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Christening of the “Portland Rose,” at Chicago, September 13,, new 
Westcoast train of the Chicago and North Western-Union Pacific. 
Thousands inspected the new train in the course of a six-hour public 
exhibition at Chicago. (See Traffic World, September 13, p. 640.) 
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tail Furniture Association, American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Southeastern Live Stock Association and Southern Pine 
Association in the membership gives the League a more rep- 
resentative character than would be indicated by the member- 


ship figure. Its successful championing of southern interests 
in transportation matters and influence in the shaping of na- 
tional transportation legislation and policies is one more lesson 
under the old text of the virtue of organization and directed 
effort. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 6 
totaled 856,637 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. Due to the Labor Day 
holiday, this was a decrease of 127,867 cars below the preceding 
week this year. It also was a reduction of 161,844 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year and a decrease of 134,748 
cars below the same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
oe 6 and the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
ollows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,648 and 5,860; live 
stock, 1,881 and 2,421; coal, 32,741 and 33,328; coke, 1,651 and 3,166; 
forest products, 3,539 and 3,966; ore, 3,995 and 5,928; merchandise, 
Re Se , 56,023 and 62,330; miscellaneous, 75,986 and 101,517; total, 
1930, 181,464; 1929, 218,516; 1928, 213,468. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,683 and 3,071; live 
stock, 1,987 and 2,350; coal, 30,184 and 40,151; coke, 4,547 and 5,442; 
forest products, 2,128 and 3,103; ore, 9,426 and 14,462; merchandise, 
Lk. C. 44,129 and 51,223; miscellaneous, 72,005 and 92,882; total, 
1930 167,089; 1929, 212,684; 1928, 194,054. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 244 and 267; live 
stock, 388 and 353; coal, 36,831 and 42,226; coke, 271 and 478; forest 
products, 1,055 and 1,669; ore, 269 and 389; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,332 and 7,131; miscellaneous, 6,641 and 7,732; total, 1930, 52,031; 1929, 
60,245; 1928, 54,933. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,374 and 3,534; live 
stock, 1,315 and 1,685; coal, 19,558 and 22,414; coke, 463 and 506; 
forest products, 11,428 and 19,533; ore, 828 and 909; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 35,377 and 38,172; miscellaneous, 46,193 and 55,367; total, 1930, 
118,536; 1923, 142,120; 1928, 131,482. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 19,931 and 15,172; 
live stock, 7,176 and 7,359; coal, 6,169 and 6,548; coke, 1,305 and 1,942; 
forest products, 8,454 and 14,216; ore, 30,181 and 41,271; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 27,018 and 29,516; miscellaneous, 37,117 aend 43,801; total, 1930, 
137,351; 1929, 159,825; 1928, 168,068. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 12,978 and 
12,549; live stock, 9,439 and 9,814; coal, 8,490 and 10,226; coke, 132 and 
166; forest products, 5,764 and 10,015; ore, 2,311 and 3,623; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 28,610 and 31,206; miscellaneous, 61,199 and 65,278; total, 
1930, 128,923; 1929, 142,877; 1928, 148,873. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,171 and 5,297; 
live stock, 2,528 and 3,295; coal, 4,154 and 4,826; coke, 168 and 147; 
forest products, 4,733 and 8,166; ore, 441 and 604; merchandise, L. C. L., 
13,787 and 15,046; miscellaneous, 40,261 and 44,833; total, 1930, 71,243; 
1929, 82,214; 1928, 80,507. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 50,029 and 45,750; live 
stock, 24,714 and 27,277; coal, 138,127 and 159,719; coke, 8,537 and 11,847; 
forest products, 37,101 and 60,668; ore, 47,451 and 67,186; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 211,276 and 234,624; miscellaneous, 339,402 and 411,410; total, 
1930, 856,637; 1929, 1,018,481; 1928, 991,385. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January.............. 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February............. 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March........cccseoes 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Ot Se OE BI so ccc ccccccccese 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
oe ee ea 4,598,555 5,182,402 ,939,828 
WOU WD BE Be occ cccccccsweccce 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
SE OE a cccéccccnesscecve 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
DEVO Wee Th BUBOEE,.. cccccccccssces 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Week ended September 6............ 856,637 1,018,481 91 





(sgevsctier wens wenseds eucseed 32,290,042 36,396,218 34,745,606 


TRANS-MO.-KAN. BOARD 


Reports submitted by representatives of industry from 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Illinois to the 
twenty-ninth regular meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers’ Board, at St. Joseph, Mo., September 17, indicated slight 
improvement in business generally in the months of October, 
November and December, as compared with the third quarter 
of the year. The twenty-eight major lines of industry reporting 
estimated the total volume of business in the last quarter will 
be approximately 3.3 per cent under that of the same months 
of 1929. This is an improvement of one-half per cent, as com- 
pared with the estimates covering the third quarter, 1930. 

Ten of the basic industries anticipated increased volume, 
ranging from 1.4 per cent to 10.9 per cent, over the same months 
of 1929, while 18 anticipate decreases, ranging from 0.6 per cent 
to 55.5 per cent. 


Activity in the general building lines continues at a low 
ebb, it being estimated that shipments will be approximately 
6.9 per cent under the fourth quarter of 1929. Cement produc- 
tion was the only exception, which will probably show an in- 
crease of 10.9 per cent over same months last year, according 
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BUFFALO 


AT BUFFALO, N. ¥.— 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, 
New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the 
elements. 
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of TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
ae and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer al ee 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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AT PHILADELPHIA— 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Superintendent 

10 Chestnut Street 
Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the princip 
tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1,30 
square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We 
foremost operators of public warehouses and are equipped to fugp?P 
any kind of service incident to the handling of package freight. + om 
° ° y No 
insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 
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Photo by Dallin AerialtSurveys 


Three ocean going cargo carriers unloading lumber fromthe Pacific Coast 


at Philadelphia Tidewater Terminals. 


Ag—-sforing-shipping — 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


ORFOLK, VA.— 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 


are three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths 
rincip’ight warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives 
of 1,30%Be 2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering 
“We atsification yards have a capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal 
1 to fu ipped with every modern device for the rapid and economical 
freight. et of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is 
by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


\T NE 
C TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 


wo mompuble-decked piers located within the free lighter- 
ze limits via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford 
sicker @*0cking, faster arrival and departure. There is 
o lightFentions—no piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 


roof #@@™ ship. There is no ing or transfer cost 


nd the $Pdling charges are exceedingly low. 
TC 
ichard Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 


The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 
largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 
vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 
of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 


~~ 
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to the reports. This is due largely to the continued activity 
in hard surfaced road construction, it was said. 

Products of agriculture are expected to show an increase 
in shipments of 0.6 per cent over a year ago, on the estimates 
presented; shipments of grains will probably exceed those of 
1929 by approximately 4 per cent; grain products will be about 
5.7 per cent above; eggs and poultry shipments, at least 5 per 
cent above a year ago, and shipments of potatoes about equal 
to the movement last year. - 

Products of mines are expected to show a decrease in ship- 
ments of about 0.6 per cent, it was said, while coal production 
for the entire territory covered by the board is expected to 
about equal that of the fourth quarter of 1929. 

Shipments of automobiles, trucks, implements and machinery 
were expected to show a decrease of 51 per cent. The auto- 
motive industry anticipated production schedules 55.5 per cent 
under a year ago, and agricultural implement manufacturers 
and distributors estimated their shipments at 10 per cent less 
than last year. ; : 

Following is a summary of the reports, reflecting the ex- 
pected trends in the basic industries, expressed in carload units. 
The actual loadings shown for the fourth quarter, 1929, are 
taken from reports submitted by the railroads operating in the 
territory, and include all revenue tonnage of the commodities 
covered that originated in this district. 


Actual Prospective 








. carloadings carloadings 
4th quar- 4th quar- De- 
Commodity ter, 1929 ter, 1930 crease 
Agricultural implements ...............+6. 839 755 10.0 
REE cccceseciovges Ramaccmnd tus ts ee 11,316 5,040 55.5 
CE a Sa cea seesey Storeks iamadeewed 15,633 17,337 *10.9 
Ce EE 6a, 0e BN svn 0:d 950 ctu cubieeneovnae 8,600 6,844 20.4 
CR ies woes auth 6005644 0K0ev ce es oS 57,147 57,147 Rika 
a AOS ES ea re Sen 2,184 2,000 8.4 
DE nasser ddycanccedesénecepeees 1,302 765 41.2 
EE ang REdisaksd aay Ib s-0i0 4. sale nas oeeage 1,818 1,925 *5.9 
I, ee: eae eee are ee 2,662 2,700 *1.4 
NE ick a ¥Gia Seances aac irt.ae écwevesdibeeey 1,257 817 40.0 
ID | io.4 dca,0 Ga. sa etordanayaccvense 335 224 33.3 
COREE a Guests taco vee itkl.6 Save oP ew Cae ha aires as 43,265 45,000 *4.0 
CO NI, 60% otro 06 dare paid oo babe acne 47,948 50,681 *5.7 
RE, Gy MN BI 66.06 Sic cies etcacasee 9,246 % nae 
is padatcscsesaccdene socedesee 4,832 4,200 13.2 
Boilers and machinery .........-..+-+ese+s 1,124 810 27.9 
Lime, plaster and gypSuM..............e00- 3,580 3,400 5.0 
ME EE iis: Vinin-cs ¢ cdlea ducenaedelee Seine s cabs 55,318 55,000 0.6 
NG a ities asses ed's < Sibia.be uineame:s + endow ane 14,133 10,600 25.0 
I ili iacccks sc tecnt ceeds o¢oatee 18,034 13,526 25.0 
a ipa on dnd FEES 60 06 60 2:04 0 hee na 6,272 4,183 33.3 
Other metals, pig, bar, sheet............... 1,618 1,400 13.5 
PGE BOUSS DPEORUCTE 2... cccccvctcccves 28,198 26,045 7.6 
Petroleum Ond product® ........ccccccscccs 57,821 59,556 *3.0 
EN, ica ed Soi eip wid it gh ockes sees-o6-ceinwe 359 360 iy 
2 er ee eer se rere 5,756 5,658 1.7 
I PE ee Prey a 64,772 64,772 oe 
ee Teer eee ee 1,560 1,475 5.4 
ee Se Tee eee 466,929 451,470 3.3 
*Increase. 


Reports submitted by the railroads as to the physical con- 
dition of their properties indicate ample equipment and motive 
power available to meet all transportation needs. 

M. L. McClure, chairman, board of governors, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, district 10, discussed the “Bankers’ View of Im- 
proved Rail Transportation and Benefits Derived by the Busi- 
ness Interests Through Such Improvement.” 

M. A. Limbocker, chairman, Kansas Drought Relief Com- 
mittee, outlined the financial situation of the live stock industry. 

L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, American Railway 
Association, Washington, D. C., and E. W. Coughlin, district 
manager, car service division, American Railway Association, 
St. Louis, Mo., represented the carriers, and discussed the busi- 
ness outlook, as viewed by them for the fourth quarter. 

The meeting was attended by about 500 representatives of 
the public and the railroads. Clyde M. Reed, governor of Kan- 
sas and general chairman of the board, presided. 

The Traffic Club of St. Joseph served a luncheon in the 
Robidoux Hotel for members of the board and visitors. Warren 
E. Fuller, assistant to executive vice-president, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Chicago, and Flavel L. Wright, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, addressed the lunch- 
eon. Scott Sallyards, president of the traffic club, presided. 


MID-WEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold its twenty- 
third regular meeting at the Hotel McCurdy, Evansville, Ind., 
October 1. The executive committee will meet prior to the 
board meeting at the same place. The program for the general 
meeting in the morning will be opened by F. Harold Van Orman, 
former lieutenant governor of Indiana, who will make a short 
address. Following that will be short talks by George A. Blair, 
general chairman of the board, and by A. P. Eberlin, manager- 
secretary, Evansville Chamber of Commerce. L. M. Betts, man- 
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ager of the car service division, American Railway Association, 
Washington, D. C., will report on general transportation con- 
ditions, and conditions local to the board will be discussed by 
W. D. Beck, district manager. Prospective loadings in the last 
quarter of the year will be estimated in reports presented by 
the commodity committees and the railroads will make their 
reports. 

A luncheon will be held at noon, and in the evening the 
annual meeting and banquet of the Evansville Transportation 
Club, to which all board members are invited, will be held. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


A call for the twenty-fifth regular meeting of the South- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board, to be held in the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, September 25, has been sent to members in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico. 

Walter B. Scott, president of the Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce, will welcome the visitors to Fort Worth, when the 
meeting convenes, and Frank A. Leffingwell, general chairman 
of the board and secretary of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, who will preside at the meeting, will make the response. 

The docket calls for reports of the various committees, 
which includes reports of the executive and railroad contact 
committees. John W. Daniel, general secretary of the board 
and traffic manager of the Peden Company, Houston, and H. R. 
Safford, executive vice-president of Missouri Pacific Lines, will 
submit these reports. Reports covering surveys of prospective 
business for the fourth quarter of the year will be presented 
by chairmen of the commodity committees. All railroads in the 
southwest will report on improvements, equipment, service and 
car supply. L. M. Betts, manager, closed car section, car service 
division, American Railway Association, Washington, D. C., will 
outline general railroad conditions throughout the United States, 
and R. W. Edwards, district manager, car service division, 
Dallas, for southwestern territory. 

Doctor A. B. Cox, chairman of the agricultural marketing 
committee and director of business research at the University 
of Texas, assisted by Victor H. Schoffelmayer, agricultural editor 
of the Dallas News, will report for that committee. Other sub- 
jects having to do with railroad transportation will be presented. 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


The twenty-eighth regular meeting of the Great Lakes Re- 
gional Advisory Board will be held at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, O., September 24. C. J. Brister, vice-president 
in charge of traffic, New York Central, will address the board, 
as will A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer, Pennsylvania, whose 
subject will be “Continuous Cab Controls.” General transporta- 
tion conditions will be reviewed by W. J. McGarry, manager of 
the open car section, car service division, American Railway 
Association, Washington, D. C. C. R. Megee, district manager, 
will make a report on conditions local to the board. The indi- 
vidual railroads will make reports and the commodity com- 
mittees will present estimates of carloadings for the fourth 
quarter of the year. 

The president, F. M. Renshaw, has called a meeting of the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the board’s committees prior to 
the meeting of the board. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


The volume of freight traffic handled- by Class I railroads 
in July amounted to 35,579,981,000 net ton-miles, according to 
reports received from the railroads by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics 

Compared with July, 1929, this was a reduction of 6,429,- 
418,000 net ton-miles, or 15.3 per cent, and a reduction of 
3,572,947,000 net ton-miles, or 9.1 per cent, under July, 1928. 

In the Eastern district the volume of freight traffic handled 
in July this year was a reduction of 18.1 per cent compared 
with the same month in 1929, while the Southern district re- 
ported a reduction of 15.8 per cent. In the Western district 
there was a reduction of 14.4 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in the first seven months of 1930 amounted -to 247,827,- 
151,000 net ton-miles, a reduction of 32,691,274,000 net ton-miles, 
or 11.6 per cent, under the corresponding period in 1929, and 
a reduction of 15,316,598,000 net ton-miles, or 5.8 per cent under 
the same period in 1928. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the seven months’ 
period in 1930 reported a decrease of 11.5 per cent in the volume 
of freight traffic handled compared with the same period in 
1929, while the Southern districts reported a decrease of 12 
per cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 11.7 
per cent. 
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The Traffic and Purchasing Functions 


Twenty-Second of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, 
and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago 


previously discussed, the scope of the purchasing 

function varies. As a minimum, it would include 
buying, which “comprises the securing of offers from 
vendors, the making of selections from among these, and 
the drafting and closing of the purchase contract.”* It 
may also include the inspection of inbound materials to 
determine whether or not they comply with the terms of 
the order and their storage as well; at least, the purchas- 
ing agent is sometimes charged with responsibility for 
these activities. The purchasing department does not 
always have authority over all kinds of purchases; for 
example, coal may be left to the power department or 
equipment may be bought by some production depart- 
ment. But, whether or not the department is charged 
with the physical handling of materials and irrespective 
of the degree of centralized authority obtaining, the 
essence of the function seems to be buying at the most 
economical prices—economy being a long run matter— 
proper quantities of materials of the right quality. 

In business organization this function sustains inti- 
mate relations to both sales and production. In not a 
few concerns purchasing is really regarded as a produc- 
tion function and the agent is under the authority of 
the production manager. Those who object to this prac- 
tice argue that the production manager is not usually 
qualified to determine questions of market policy and 
urge that better results will follow if purchasing is re- 
garded as a function coordinate with sales and produc- 
tion. In wholesaling and large retailing establishments, 
the purchase of goods for resale is so intimately associ- 
ated with their resale that existing practice usually 
makes the same officials responsible for both activities. 
In fact, purchasing essentially is a marketing function 
and recognition of this fact has suggested the desirability 
of a market manager to coordinate selling and buying, 
even for manufacturing enterprises. 

The transportation and traffic elements encountered 
in purchasing activities closely resemble those discussed 
in connection with sales and, therefore, the present analy- 
sis may be abbreviated. It should, nevertheless, be 
remembered that transportation is as significant to pur- 
chasing as it is to sales. It is true that the traffic 
function, as conceived by many firms—the purchase of 
transportation services—is chiefly involved in the move- 
ment of inbound materials and that fact may dictate, in 
terms of organization design, the intimate association 
of purchasing and traffic. But this may simply mean 
either that the carriage of sales is largely effected by 
motor truck or the responsibility therefor is wholly 
assumed by the vendee. And the converse case also is 
encountered, where traffic is supposed to be identified 
mainly with selling activities. In the rank and file of 
mercantile and manufacturing enterprises, transporta- 
tion considerations are implicit in both functions. 

Considered from the policy point of view, purchas- 
ing departments must select their sources of supply or 
markets; must determine their policy with respect to the 
‘channels of distribution—that is, whether to buy direct 
from the manufacturer or producer, or from some dis- 
tributive agency, or establish buying branches of its 
own; must decide on their buying basis—that is, whether 


‘Mitchell, Purchasing, p. 153. 


A S in the case of the other general business functions 


to make price, quality, service, good-will, or some combi- 
nation of these the reason for patronizing certain ven- 
dors; must determine their attitude toward speculation 
in the markets and stock accumulation—that is, whether 
to contract ahead for supplies, to store materials, or to 
indulge in hand-to-mouth buying. 

From the operation angle, the general sequence of 
activities is about as follows: Receiving purchase requi- 
sitions from the various manufacturing departments; 
locating the supply houses; obtaining prices and terms 
of sale; contracting for requirements and placing orders; 
getting deliveries; approving invoices for payment. The 
decision of these policy questions and the performance of 
the more routine operations will necessitate much study 
of market conditions and the accumulation of information 
concerning the methods and practices of supply houses. 

The significance of transportation and traffic to pur- 
chasing will be most apparent in the selection of sources 
of supplies, the delivery of inbound shipments, the inven- 
tory policy, location of buying branches, and the checking 
of the vendor’s invoices. A brief elaboration of these 
points should clarify these functional relationships. 


Sources of Supplies 


It is obvious that freight rates and delivery capacity 
are important elements in the selection of vendors. As- 
suming the presence of competition, a comparison of 
prices f. o. b. vendor’s factory necessitates consideration 
of the transport charges therefrom. If a custom of the 
trade results in all prices being quoted f. o. b. a common 
point—the f. o. b. Pittsburgh quotation for steel, con- 
demned by the Federal Trade Commission a few years 
ago—the freight rate calculation may be simplified some- 
what for the vendee; but, at least, the freight rate from 
the f. o. b. point must be considered. Even where prices 
are quoted on a delivered basis, the analysis of offers to 
determine the probable reason for variations in prices 
requires reference to the included transport costs. Where 
time is the essence of the case, as in a shortage of some 
important raw material or fabricated parts at the fac- 
tory, or a rush order to fill out an export shipment, the 
delivery times from various supply points and by the 
several methods of transportation become decisive 
factors. 

Former sources of raw materials may dwindle. and it 
may be necessary to draw them from greater distances 
or to resort to inferior qualities. Substitutes are continu- 
ally being found for the raw materials formerly used. 
Access to these often requires a careful study of the rate 
structure to ascertain whether or not new commodity 
rates may be established without disrupting the existing 
rate structure by initiating further requests for reduced 
rates, based on the new commodity rates thus granted. 
The alternative, of course, may be the relocation of the 
industry. The widening of the market, consequent on 
access to several new sources of supply, is as desirable 
to the buyer as to the seller. Where highly competitive 
conditions exist among several markets, each attempting 
to expand its tributary area and extract to itself a 
larger supply of a given commodity—the grain and live- 
stock markets—the maintenance of rate parities, or, at 
least, of a rate adjustment that will permit each to 
realize some of its ambitions, occupies much of the energy 
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of the traffic fraternity. This is a sort of market balance of 
power and, like its prototype, the political balance of power, it 
is an unstable one. a 

Suppose that a firm depends on fabrication-in-transit priyi- 
leges; that is, it is so located that, to compete with other firms 
situated at the rate making points, it must obtain this balance 
of through rates on outbound movements. It is well known that 
such transit privileges are usually limited in their application 
to traffic originating in specified territories and destined to 
stated areas. With contracts for future delivery, it should be he 
aim to obtain the necessary materials from supply points that 
would permit the application of the transit. The selection of 
purchasing points may thus be affected by consideration of 
whether the inbound billing will be applicable against the out- 
bound shipments contemplated. : 


Delivery of Inbound Shipments 


It is obvious that the terms of sale often impose on the 
vendee responsibility of obtaining delivery of the shipment. 
This is emphatically the case where the price is quoted f. o. b. 
the vendor’s place of business. Determination of the routing 
and the mode of shipment rests with the vendee and the filing 
of claims for loss and damage and overcharges becomes the 
buyer’s duty. As a matter of good will the seller may actually 
perform that task, but, legally, the buyer may be required to 
undertake it under thoge terms of sale. The methods of loading 
and packing shipments may affect the economy of factory and 
warehouse operations at the vendee’s plant, or, in the case of 
import shipments, may increase the duties levied. The vendee, 
therefore, must study carefully the methods of packing and 
loading bést suited to his own needs and place proper instruc- 
tions with the vendor. Newspaper publishers some years ago 
began a careful research into the reasons for the amount of 
loss and damage incurred in the shipment of newsprint. As 
a result there was formulated a code of shipping rules that 
was urged on both the carriers and the manufacturers of news- 
print. 

The size of the purchase orders or of the orders for ship- 
ment must be considered from the transportation point of view. 
Minimum inventories are desirable, but so is a minimum cost 
of transport. Probably most industrial traffic men have en- 
countered instances where the purchasing departments, within 
a few days, have placed orders for several less-than-carload 
shipments from a given vendor to the same destination. With 
a‘ little more forethought these might have been consolidated 
into a carload movement. And the question of a better utiliza- 
tion of the carrier’s equipment enters into the problem. The 
minimum prescribed for the application of carload rates may 
be reached without anything like a full use of the car. Many 
instances undoubtedly exist in which the buyer may readily 
take delivery of a full carload without any inconvenience to 
himself. His costs may not be reduced by doing so, but the 
carrier’s plant may be rendered more effective and, in the long 
run, somewhat more economical. 

The operation of transport equipment by industrial firms 
is often in the interest of assuring a capacity to obtain delivery. 
Probably a considerable part of the coal cars owned by public 
utilities and manufacturers was acquired so that they would not 
be totally dependent on the railroads in times of car shortage. 
An electric light plant cannot close without great inconven- 
ience to the community, and it cannot operate without coal. 
Possession of a fleet of ore ships tends to insure a steady 
movement of this material toward the blast furnaces. The 
transition from merchant carriers to common carriers doubtless 
was in the interest of economy for a majority of shippers, 
but it, nevertheless, involves some risk of interruption of 
supplies. 

Tracing and expediting inbound shipments may be impor- 
tant if a shutdown of the factory can thus be averted. For 
some years this activity has not been so significant as formerly. 
But the desire to keep materials constantly moving and to 
avoid stock-piles, as far as possible, emphasizes the importance 
of constant supervision of transportation. Promptness in the 
receipt and unload of materials prevents the accural of demur- 
rage, but, more important still, it hastens the conversion of 
materials into products, with attendant reduction of overhead 
costs. The return of refused shipments should receive as care- 
ful attention to transport economies as those resulting from 
sales. 

Checking Vendors’ Invoices 


This may be regarded.as an accounting function, but it is 
customary for the purchasing department to approve the in- 
voices for payment. Various offsets may be involved, but the 
present concern includes only those of a transportation nature. 
(1) The vendor sells f. o. b. cars at the factory, the freight not 
being prepaid; neither the price nor the invoice requires a 
transportation audit. (2) The vendor’s price is a delivered 
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one and the freight is prepaid. The price includes the freight, 
but the invoice requires no audit from this point of view unless 
the shipper failed to prepay the correct amount and the buyer 
had to pay the balance due in order to receive the goods. 
(3) The vendor sells f. 0. b. cars at his plant, prepays the 
freight, and adds it to the invoice. In this case the correct- 
ness of the item of prepay freight must be ascertained. (4) The 
vendor sells f. o. b. cars destination, freight allowed. In this 
case the freight charges are to be deducted before remitting. 
It is not material whether the invoice shows the amount of 
the freight allowance, except as it may assist the vendee in 
ascertaining the correct freight charge. The case would be 
similar if the terms of sale should be f. o. b. vessel, port of 
exportation. (5) The quotation may be f. o. b. some other 
point than the origin or destination, or virtually a freight equal- 
ization proposition. Then two freight rates are required— 
that from the acutal shipping point and that from the com- 
peting point whose rate is to be equalized. (6) The case of penalty 
freights arises; for some breach of transportation performance 
by the seller, such as ordering a larger car than necessary to 
transport a rule 34 commodity, failure to pack the goods so 
as to receive the lowest minimum charge, or transit damage 
to shipment due to error of shipper, the vendee charges these 
sums back to the vendor. (7) Goods may be sold subject to a 
freight allowance and a cash discount, and some purchasing 
“agents hold that the freight allowance should be deducted 
before calculating the cash discount. 


Some Unclassified Transportation Elements 

The policy relative to the volume of materials to carry in 
stock may depend on the excellence of transportation perform- 
ance and its dependability; this relationship should require 
no further emphasis. A prospective rate increase, likewise, 
might suggest accumulation at the old rates; a decrease would 
cause a deference. The purchasing department may be charged 
with the purchase of shipping containers; this requires recourse 
to the container specifications of the carriers. Buying branches 
must consider rates and service in their location, and transit 
arrangements to permit storage, grading, cleaning, and concen- 
tration are much used in buying butter, eggs, and poultry in 
the west. 

Interesting, though probably somewhat unusual, instances 
of transportation factors in purchasing policy occasionally 
come to light. The Traffic World of January 6, 1923, carried the 
statement of D. D. Conn, then secretary of the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, that flour mills in 
the northwest had been paying premiums of 2% cents to 15 
cents for wheat loaded in foreign cars. And an instance was 
cited to the writer where a certain industry entered into a 
long-time contract to furnish a steamship company with a 
stated tonnage of raw materials monthly or pay dead freight, 
the freight rate obtained being lower than the conference rates. 
It was alleged that knowledge of this arrangement leaked out 
into the commodity market and that the firm, in consequence, 
was compelled to pay a somewhat higher price for its commit- 
ments. In the former case a higher price is paid for the com- 
modity purchased in order to obtain transport equipment, and 
in the latter a favorable transportation contract apparently 
resulted in a rather unfavorable commodity price. 

In emphasizing the interest of purchasing departments in 
the rates on inbound materials it should not be understood that 
they have no concern over the outbound, rates. It is true that 
their direct interest largely centers on inbound traffic, for the 
aim would be to obtain such materials on as favorable terms 
as their competitors can procure thém. But one firm may have 
a transportation advantage on inbound supplies and the other 
on the outbound product. So far as transportation conditions 
can affect the competitive situation, it is the aggregate of such 
charges that is significant. Purchasing, production, and selling 
are all so closely related to each other that a major freight 
rate readjustment is likely to be of serious import to all of them. 


2H. B. Twyford, Purchasing and Storage. 


SALE OF RAILROAD SCRAP 


A study of contracts between railroads and scrap iron deal- 
ers governing the sale of railroad scrap has been authorized 
by the executive committee of the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel, Inc. Benjamin Schwartz, director-general of the institute, 
has been directed to appoint a committee of five, with him- 
self as chairman, to make a study of the various clauses and 
practices in railroad scrap contracts, with the aim of seeking 
the cooperation of railroads to bring about uniformity and 
mutuality in certain clauses and contracts. The research bureau 
of the institute is gathering data with reference to terms of 
payment, time of delivery, shipping instructions, cancellation 
rights, point of delivery, shortages, net ton or gross ton basis, 
etc. It is estimated that over three million tons of scrap iron 
and steel are sold annually by the railroads of the United States. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The transatlantic sugar trade and vessels coming across 
on time charter to take cargoes of cotton from the south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports have furnished the bulk of the activity 
in the full cargo market of late. Cotton, especially, has been 
a stabilizer for the market recently and for the larger sized 
vessels rates have held their own and even shown slight ad- 
vances in some cases. Rates for small tonnage continue weak, 
having been further held back by inactivity in the West Indies 
trade. 

The grain trade continues dull, with few fixtures reported 
and those at slightly easier rates. Berth as well as cargo rates 
were forced to meet the lack of demand. There is plenty of 
grain available for movement, but buyers continue to purchase 
in small amounts and will not follow any advance. “The in- 
evitable result of all this,’ says Walter Moore’s grain freight 
review, “is a good movement for the balance of the year. 
Accelerated or retarded by daily world grain news and most 
particularly by progress and condition of Argentine grain crop. 
Everything all set and wide open for business. Not an ob- 
struction in sight.” 

Among the grain fixtures reported was a British steamer 
from Montreal with options for Antwerp-Rotterdam at 9c, French 
Atlantic 10c, for end September-early October loading. A 
British vessel took 20,000 quarters, a part cargo, from Montreal 
to Genoa at 12\%c for last half September loading. 

Two fixtures of sugar cargoes from Cuba to the United 
Kingdom Continent, both for steamers of 7,500 tons, five per 
cent, at 14s were reported, and one small Dutch steamer ac- 
cepted 14s 6d for Santo Domingo for United Kingdom Continent. 
All three were for first half October loading. There is further 
inquiry for 6,000 to 7,000 ton steamers from Cuba for October 
and November. 

No Gulf-Plate lumber charters were noted, activity being 
retarded presumably by the political revolution in Argentina. 
No developments of importance are noted for the other divi- 
sions of the market. 

At a joint meeting of executive members of the River Plate 
and Brazil conferences, George H. Foley, who has been man- 
ager of the long voyage trades of the Shipping Board for the 
last ten years, was unanimously elected permanent chairman 
of the two conferences. He succeeds John T. O’Connell, who 
resigned recently to become vice-president of C. H. Sprague 
& Son. Mr. Foley will assume his new duties on or before 
October 1. 


Announcement of its appointment as Philadelphia district 
passenger and freight representative of the United States Lines 
and the American Merchant Line is made by the Interocean 
Steamship Corporation. 


L. N. Stockard, vice-president of Moore & McCormack, in 
charge of coastwise and intercoastal service, announced fol- 
lowing a meeting of representatives of the line from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports and the interior that, beginning with the de- 
parture of the steamship Commercial Mariner from Mobile, 
October 3, Mooremack Gulf Lines will maintain weekly freight 
service between that port and Philadelphia. Vessels will pro- 
ceed directly to Philadelphia after calling at Tampa. South- 
bound the lines will provide six sailings monthly to Mobile via 
New Orleans. 

Garcia and Diaz, on behalf of Lines Sud Americana, Inc., 
announce that the three motor ships, Victoria, Olympia and 
Tacoma, will replace the Sud Argentino (Primero), Sud Uru- 
guayo (Segundo) and Sud Cubano (Tercero), which have been 
Withdrawn from their service. With these vessels and the Sud 
Pacifico, Sud Africano, and Sud Atlantico, Garcia and Diaz say 
they will be able to maintain a fast fortnightly service from 
New York direct to Montevideo in twenty-two days and to 
Buenos Aires in twenty-four days. 

The Silverteak, sixth of seven new 15,000-ton 16-knot motor 
ships, built for the around-the-world service of the Kerr Line, 
has arrived at New York from Belfast. She is to sail from 
New York October 1 for the Far East via Hampton Roads, 
Savannah and the Panama Canal. The seventh of the group, 
the Silversandal, was launched at Belfast June 26. Each of 
the seven vessels has 56,000 cubic feet of refrigerated space. 

A Boston-owned steamship company, the New England 
Transatlantic Lines, operating a fleet of 6,000-ton vessels under 


the Norwegian flag, will begin a new passenger and freight 
service between Boston and London and Antwerp on November 
20. John G. Douglas, of Boston, is president of the new com- 
pany, which will operate on a non-conference basis. 

Some indications of improvement in the intercoastal trade 
are seen in both east and west bound business. Lumber book- 
ings are said to be in excess of available space at present, 
but are expected to be speeded up with the approach of the 
date set for withdrawal of the Group A lines from the con- 
ference. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved ocean agreements filed 
with it in pursuance to section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, 
summarized as follows: 


Dimon Steamship Corporation with Sudden & Christenson: Covers 
through movement of shipments from Atlantic coast to Hoquiam and 
Aberdeen, Wash. Through rates to be based on combination of the 
local rates of the participating carriers, cost of transfer at San Fran- 
cisco to be absorbed by the Dimon Steamship Corporation. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Nippon Yusen Kaisha: Agree- 
ment for the handling of shipments moving on through bills of lading 
from Far East to United States Atlantic coast, transhipped at Paci- 
fic coast. Through rates to be based on rates and conditions established 
by conference lines in the Far East applying to north Atlantic traffic, 
which are to be divided 50 per cent to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
and 50 per cent to the Dimon Steamship Corporation, with a mini- 
mum of $4.50 per ton weight or measurement to Dimon Line. Trans- 
fer charges to be divided equally between participating carriers. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Lloyd Sabaudo: 
Arrangement covering the through movement of canned goods, dried 
fruit and raisins from United States Pacific Coast to West Coast 
of Italy, transhipped at New York. Through rates to be based on 
rates of direct lines, 50 per cent of which is the proportion of the 
American-Hawaiian, the remainder accruing to Lloyd Sabaudo. Cost 
of transfer to be assumed by the lines according to the percentage 
division of the through rates. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Osaka Shosen Kaisha: Agreement cov- 
ering shipments on through bills of lading from Oriental ports to 
United States Gulf ports, transhipped at Seattle and San Francisco. 
Through rates as quoted by Osaka Shosen Kaisha to be divided 50 
per cent to each carrier, with a minimum of $4.50 per ton to the 
Gulf Pacific Line. Transhipment expenses are also to be divided on 
a 50/50 basis. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with American South African 
Line, Clan Line Steamers, Ltd., Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship 
Company, Ltd., R. P. Houston & Co., Prince Line, Ltd., and Union 
Castle Line: Arrangement providing for the through movement of 
canned goods, dried fruit and canned asparagus from United States 
Pacific Coast to South and East Africa, transhipped at New York. 
Through rates as shown in the memorandum to be divided 60 per cent 
to Calmar and 40 per cent to the on-carrying African line, cost of 
transfer to be borne by Calmar. 


SALE OF BRAZIL LINE AUTHORIZED 


The Shipping Board has approved a recommendation of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation that the American Brazil Line, to- 
gether with the steamers Bangu, Berury and Biboco, aggregating 
23,000 deadweight tons, be sold at $4 a deadweight ton. This 
line was advertised for sale and bids were to have been re- 
ceived June 23. No bids were submitted. Later Charles Devlin 
and F. F. Edmonds submitted an offer for the line. The action 
now taken by the board authorizes the Fleet Corporation to 
sell the line on the basis indicated. The purchaser, among 
other things, must agree to operate the vessels from New York, 
Philadelphia, Savannah and/or Jacksonville to ports in Brazil 
within the Para-Victoria range for a period of five years. The 
Colombian Steamship Company is the operator of the line. 


WATERWAY VIEWS 


(By Frederick D. Underwood, former president of the Erie Railroad, 
now retired, written for the St. Paul Pioneer Press) 


As one who has been familiar with the rise and fall of 
inland navigation for fifty years, and has in the past owned 
for himself and managed for others, boats on the Great Lakes 
and the seaboard, may I recite some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of inland waterways? 

Can the northwest, such of it as is tributary to the Twin 
Cities, claim to be “blockaded” when they have deep-water navi- 
gation from Duluth to the seaboard, four lines of railroad to the 
head of the lakes, and three double-track roads to Chicago, 
none worked to their capacity? Can they expect a relief from 
their evils, real or imaginary, from water navigation via the 
Mississippi River? 

It is within the memory of those who may read this when 
there were two competitive lines of sidewheel packets plying 
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between St. Paul and St. Louis, and St. Paul and Keokuk. 
They had the cooperation of the railroads at Clinton, Rock 
Island, Prairie du Chien and La Crosse, from the east, and 
from the west the Winona & St. Peter, and the lines emanating 
west from Rock Island, Keokuk, etc. Competition between rail- 
roads permitted the boats an undue proportion of any rate. To 
live, even in those days, abnormal divisions were necessary. 
When the favoring rates were withdrawn, and they cannot be 
restored, the river boat lines died a natural death. 

Many of us are deluding ourselves with the idea that inland 
water navigation is a panacea for transportation evils. Nothing 
could be more erroneous. The 5,000-ton freight train, drawn 
twenty miles an hour, with engines capable of making a sus- 
tained journey of 400 miles—to man them a crew of five— 
affording transportation every day in the year, at rates super- 
vised by an intelligent government body, spells the doom of 
inland waterways, makes an unpalatable dose to many readers, 
and dampens the powder of many Politicians. 

Aside from local carriage and passenger excursions the 
Twin Cities have nothing whatever to gain from any depth of 
water possible in the Mississippi. 

Transportation on the Great Lakes and rivers of the United 
States has had a kaleidoscopic career. Never was a better 
illustration of evolution shown than by its rise and fall. Sixty 
years ago, Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie, and to some extent 
Ontario, bore hundreds, perhaps a thousand, sailing vessels 
which transported gfain and lumber east; coal, salt and other 
heavy commodities and merchandise west. Suddenly they were 
driven off by high-pressure steamers. Not long afterward the 
low-pressure compound engine drove the high-pressure boats off 
the lakes, or into improved mechanism. They were largely 
displaced later by steamers towing a fleet; this was in some 
cases inadvisable. 

Now we have the 10,000-ton vessels on the lakes hunting 
for employment. The records show that there is an excess of 
vessel tonnage already on the Great Lakes. No westbound 
merchandise of consequence moves between Buffalo and Duluth 
and no money is made by the water carrier. 

Conditions not necessary to detail have so far prevented 
the building of a perfect freight-carrying railroad. Time and 
tonnage will demand such a line, low-grade and separated from 
passenger traffic and grade crossings. 

The steam locomotives of today can haul a train of 10,000 
tons over such a road, and the funds necessary to build it can 
readily be had. In no sense would it be a charity child, de- 
pendent on congressional appropriation or subsidies of any 
sort; serving the public each day in the year, paying its pro- 
portion of taxes, and laying the fantasy of inland water trans- 
portation, it would render a real service, incomparable with any 
known transportation agency. 

It is axiomatic that a railroad, properly built and financed, 
can put inland waterways out of business, except in rare in- 
stances. 


TRANSPORTATION REVIEW 


Due in part to the efforts of the thirteen regional advisory 
boards that were organized under the auspices of the American 
Railway Association, freight is delivered today in approximately 
one-half of the time required eight years ago, according to the 
“commerce Yearbook, 1930,” issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The adequacy of car supply in the last few years, in the 
face of heavy traffic, is the result chiefly of better management 
and the ownership of larger and better cars by the carriers, 
and of the cooperation of the buyers of railroad transportation 
through the regional boards, says the Yearbook. 

Throughout 1929, it continues, railway traffic was handled 
most satisfactorily with a minimum of delay or interruption. 
Practically all those ratios which serve to measure the effi- 
ciency of railroad operation showed a continuance of the im- 
provement characteristic of recent years, it is pointed out. In 
its summary of that part of the book relating to railroad trans- 
portation, the department says: 


Railway freight traffic during 1929 increased substantially as 
compared with the preceding year and exceeded the previous peak 
of 1926. Revenue -ton-miles of Class I railways were 3.3 per cent 

eater than in 1928, and 0.8 per cent greater than in 1926. Operat- 
ng revenues increased by 2.7 per cent over 1928 but were slightly 
less than in 1923 and 1926, while operating expenses increased by 
1.7 per cent. The net operating income was 6.8 per cent larger than 
the year before and established a new record. Freight and pas- 
senger rates remained practically unchanged, as evidenced by the 
average revenue per ton-mile and per passenger-mile. The operating 
ratio for Class I railways during 1929 was 71.74 per cent, the lowest 
in any postwar year. The net railway operating income was 5.6 r 
cent of the aggregate tentative valuation of railway property; this 
ratio for the southern district was 6 per cent; for the western dis- 
trict 5.2 per cent; and for the eastern district 5.9 per cent. 


Economy and efficiency, which have characterized the operation of 
the railroads particularly since 1922, reached a still higher level. 
The movement of goods was conducted with the greatest rapidity 
in railroad history; gross ton-miles per train-hour showed an increase 
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of 65 per cent as compared with 1920. All car requirements were met 
without shortages. The proportion of unserviceable equipment, al- 
though slightly higher than in 1927, remained practically the same as 
in 1928, the percentage of unserviceable locomotives increasing slightly, 
while that of unserviceable freight cars declined. 


COMPLETION OF SIXTEEN YEARS OF CANAL OPERATION 
(Panama Canal Record) 


The Panama Canal completed 16 years of operation at the 
close of business on August 14, 1930, having been opened to 
commerce on August 15, 1914. During the 16 years of opera- 
tion, 60,133 commercial vessels have transited the canal, aggre- 
gating 267,490,045 net tons, Panama Canal measurement, on 
which tolls amounting to $250,600,068.98 were levied, and which 
carried 279,338,333 long tons of cargo. Of these totals, the past 
10 years have accounted for 82 per cent of the transits, 87 per 
cent of the net tonnage, 86 per cent of the tolls collected, and 
86 per cent of the cargo carried. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


The Canadian government has informed the United States, 
in reply to representations by the latter that it is prepared to 
proceed with the development of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway, that the matter will be considered after November. 

“The Canadian government has given consideration to some 
phases of the St. Lawrence waterway question, but in view of 
the fact that the Parliament of Canada is now in session, and 
that the opening of the Imperial Conference has been set for 
September 30, it will not be possible to deal with the question 
in a comprehensive manner at the present moment,” said R. B. 
Bennett, Canadian Secretary of External Affairs, in reply to a 
note from Hanford MacNider, the American minister. “I pur- 
pose, however, to go into the matter immediately upon my 
return from the conference in November, and following this 
examination I shall communicate with you further.” 


MILLIONS FOR SAFETY 


Class I steam railroads of the United States spent $298,000,- 
000 in 1929 for the improvement of safety and protection of 
employes and the general public, according to a statement for 
that year submitted by the American Railway Association to the 
Commission. 

“This sum was spent by the rail carriers of this nation in 
order to carry out their dominant policy of ‘Safety First,’” 
says the association. 

“Of the total amount spent for safety in 1929, $193,808,132 
represented capital expenditures made for the improvement of 
safety and protection, while $94,790,334 were paid by the rail- 
roads from their operating account to cover the cost of operating 
signal devices, interlockers, for crossing protection, and ex- 
penses of safety organizations maintained by the railroads. The 
remaining $9,000,000 were spent for a wide variety of other 
purposes designed to bring about increased safety in railroad 
operation. 

“Capital expenditures for safety purposes made in 1929 by 
the railroads showed a reduction of $1,095,822 under similar 
expenditures made the year before, but there was an increase 
of $1,581,948 in 1929 over the previous year in expenditures for 
safety chargeable to operating expenses. 

“The figures submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are based on a compilation of reports received from 
the various railroads and tabulated by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

“For installation of block signals, including both automatic 
and manual; two-way operation on main tracks, and central con- 
trolled dispatcher systems whereby a dispatcher can open or 
close switches by the mere turning of electrically operated but 
‘fool-proof’ levers and guide trains through heavily traveled 
divisions without the necessity for written orders being trans- 
mitted to the crews, the railroads spent $24,618,181 in 1929. 

“A total of $2,497,829 was also spent for the instllation of 
automatic train control and also for cab signal devices whereby 
the signals displayed along the track are automatically repro- 
duced in the locomotive cab before the eyes of the enginemen. 

“The railroads also expended $40,284,186 for the construc- 
tion of additional track, including both main line and passing 
tracks. Of that sum, $33,226,140 were expended for additional 
main line track. 

“Class I railroads in 1929 also spent $28,445,680 for the pro- 
tection or elimination of highway grade crossings. Of that 
amount $25,113,338 were alone spent for separation of grades, 
while $589,941 were for abandonment or removal of highway: 
grade crossings. For automatic warning devices, gates, signals 
and signs, designed to protect human life at highway grade 
crossings, $2,742,401 were expended. 

“The railroads also spent $37,761,027 for heavier rail in 
order to insure greater safety in the operation of trains, while 
for steel passenger train cars, the railroads spent $29,720,314. 
For reduction of grades or curvatures, $8,693,586 were expended.” 
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to economical transportation with 


100% on time record 


for entire month 


OR the past month “We” has 

shown the way from New York 
and Philadelphia to Buffalo 100% 
on time. Carrying its cargo of per- 
ishables and merchandise, this train 
has been a mainstay of the Traffic 
Manager in his bid to cut the cost 
of transportation. 


That traffic schedule you strive 
so hard to maintain. You know it 
can’t be adhered to without de- 
pendable on time arrival of ship- 
ments. You can see that your own 
shipping department keeps its 
schedule, but you must depend on 
an outside organization to carry out 
your hauling plans. In choosing 
this organization your only guid- 


ance is service. You demand serv- 
ice and you are entitled to every 
consideration in getting it. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers 
you 64 named ‘“‘Limiteds of the 
Freight Service” serving 9 out of 
10 of the largest cities in America. 
Like “We,” each of these trains is 
ready to haul your shipments on 
a dependable, rigidly maintained 
schedule — and furthermore, 
throughout the trip your shipment 
is kept at the touch of your finger 
tips by means of the Pennsylvania’s 
complete system of passing reports. 

Write or wire the Pennsylvania 
Railroad general offices in Phila- 
delphia and learn how on time ar- 
rival cuts the cost of transportation. 


Six more trains ready to show you the 
way to economical transportation 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable — Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 
THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus and Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Liability of Carrier—Issuance of Through Bill of Lading and 
Advancing Charges on Shipment Handled by Forwarder 


Missouri.—Question: Shipments (L. C. L.) moving from 
X R. R. points in Vermont to Rockford, Ill., were routed by 
shipper X R. R. to Boston c/o (one of the carloading com- 
panies), Boston to Chicago, c/o a steam railroad, Chicago to 
Rockford. 

The charges were two hundred and fifty per cent of the 
published all-rail rate” 

Can receiving carrier be held liable to any extent for ac- 
cepting shipments via an unlawful routing? 

To what extent can delivering railroad be held liable for 
paying at Chicago, to shipper (the consolidating company (not 
a common carrier)) an amount very much more than freight 
transfer permissible under rule 1400 of Boyd’s 1-S? 

Shipments were on through bills of lading and handled by 
an unauthorized carrier Boston, Chicago. Would Boyd’s 1-S 
rule 1400 be applicable? (Shipments were before the clarifica- 
tion was made in this rule.) 

Answer: It appears that notwithstanding the issuance by 
the initial carrier of what purported to be a through bill of 
lading point from the origin of the shipment to its final des- 
tination, there were in fact three separate movements, one to 
Boston, the carloading company being the consignee at that 
point, for which the local rate is assessable, a second move- 
ment from Boston to Chicago, for which the charges of the 
carloading company must be paid in accordance with the con- 
tract entered into with that concern, either as a forwarder or 
as a common carrier (see, in this connection, our answer to 
“Massachusetts,” on page 898 of the October 16, 1926, Traffic 
World, under the caption, “Forwarding Agents—Status of,’ and 
a local movement from Chicago to Rockford, IIl., the carloading 
company being the consignor at the former point, for which 
the local rate is assessable. 


We are not aware of any provision of the law which would 
penalize the initial carrier for the issuance of the purported 
through bill of lading, which, because of the nature of the move- 
ment, involving as it did a movement over a carrier not subject 
to the act and a service by a forwarding company, which appar- 
ently acted as consignee and consignor of the shipment and 
not as a connecting common carrier under an arrangement for 
through transportation, was not in fact a through bill of lading. 

Furthermore, while rule 1400 of Agent Boyd’s Rules Cir- 
cular 1-S does not authorize the advancing of the charges of a 
forwarding company, there is no penalty, to our knowledge, to 
which a carrier may subject itself in doing so, unless their 
such a practice there is rebating on the part of the carrier, in 
which event it would be subject to the penalties provided for 
in the Elkins act. 


Tariff Interpretation—Error in Reissue of Tariff Resulting in 
Omission of Transit Privilege—Reparation—Omission of 
Transit Privilege Through Error 


Tennessee.—Question: I would appreciate your advice in 
reference to the following proposition: 

A certain railroad operating in southern territory publishes 
transit privileges on lumber originating on its line and destined 
to points beyond its line to which through rates are published, 
at a number of mill points on its line; in reissuing its lumber 
transit tariff, through error, one page of the tariff was omitted, 
said page carrying one or more of the milling points. 

The new tariff makes no reference to omitted items, as is 
provided in Tariff Circular 20, rule 8-f. 

Please state if, in your opfnion, we should be granted tran- 
sit at point in question, since it is riot published in the new 
tariff, which canceled the former tariff, without exception. 

Do you know of any ruling of the Commission on a like 
question? 
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Answer: In Hawkinson vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry., Unreported 
Opinion 25, Franke Grain Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry., Unreported 
Opinion 296, and Evans Milling Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., Un- 
reported Opinion 351, the Commission, under an allegation of 
undue prejudice, awarded reparation where, through error, a 
transit privilege had been omitted from a tariff but was sub- 
sequently restored or established. It is, however, not clear 
from the cases whether a former tariff carried the transit 
privilege. 

In so far as the tariff in question is concerned, it seems 
clear that there is no applicable transit privilege at the present 
time and that the protection of the rates applicable under the 
former tariff must be had through the medium of application 
to the Commission for an award of reparation, following the 
publication of the transit privilege in the present tariff. 

See, also, in this connection, Crescent Lumber Co. vs. M. & 
O., 20 I. C. C. 230, and Williams Stave Co. vs. L. R. & N. Co., 
39 I. C. C. 553, in which cases it is held that a transit privilege 
which, through error or misunderstanding, is withdrawn or 
becomes inoperative for a short period and is subsequently 
restored and continued in effect, cannot be regarded in the same 
light as a newly established arrangement and does not come 
within the rule against awards of reparation that are tantamount 
to a retroactive application of such provisions. 


Taritf Interpretation—Specific Rule Published for Application to 
Carrier Not Party to the Tariff 


Itlinois—Question: Seaboard Air Line tariff I. C. C. A-6872, 
“Coast Points Import Tariff No. 2,’ issued March 16, 1923, to 
become effective April 25, 1923, published through rates from 
Jacksonville, Fla., and other ports, to Chicago, on various ar- 
ticles, but did not name any lines operating north of the Ohio 
River as participating carriers, and, therefore, did not show 
that such carriers participated in the rates under regular con- 
currences. 

In supplement 12 to said tariff, which became effective De- 
cember 15, 1925, a rate of 54 cents per 100 pounds was pub- 
lished to apply on green coffee, Jacksonville, etc., to Chicago, 
which rate, according to explanation of reference mark, viz., 
dot in circle, was “subject to note 7, rule 77, referred to on 
page 2 herein, as to “intermediate points of destinations be- 
tween Evansville, Ind., and Chicago, Ill., when routed via the 
C. & E. I. Railway.” (This rate and the clause quoted above 
were reissued to take effect January 5, 1927, in supplement 13.) 
In the same supplement the list of participating carriers is 
reissued to include several northern lines under F. X. 3 and other 
concurrence forms, but the C. & E. I. Railway is not so named. 

The question that we ask now is as to the legality of the 
application of reference mark “dot in circle,” referring to a 
movement over the C. & E. I. Railway when, as a matter of 
fact, the C. & E. I. Railway was not a party to the tariff. 


In addition, we would like to inquire as to the status of 
the through rates to Chicago, which were named in the original 
tariff at a time when no northern lines were shown as par- 
ticipating carriers. The tariff must have been legal, as it was 
accepted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the un- 
derstanding we have, therefore, is that failure to name any 
lines north of the river left the matter of routing beyond the 
Ohio River crossing open. If that was true, then what was 
the effect of subsequently naming a few of the lines north of 
the Ohio River, such as in supplement 12, when the C. I. & L., 
Big Four and Pennsylvania railroads were added? 


Answer: It is true the tariff mentioned does specifically 
provide that rule 77 is applicable at intermediate points of 
destination between Evansville, Ind., and Chicago, Ill., when 
routed via the C. & E. I. Railway. This rule was carried in 
this tariff when, as stated, no carrier north of the Ohio River 
was shown as a party therein. It has been continued without 
change since certain carriers whose lines extend from the Ohio 
River to Chicago have been added as participating carriers, not 
including, however, the C. & E. I. Railway. 

Whether or not resort may be had to rule 77 as published 
in this tariff for determining a rate at points on the C. & E. I. 
intermediate to Chicago depends, of course, upon whether the 
tariff contains a rate to Chicago applicable via the C. & E. I. 
Railway. Prior to January 5, 1927, when some carriers north 
of the Ohio River were added as parties to the tariff, the rate 
to Chicago was applicable vfa some route, and inasmuch as 
on December 15, 1925, the Seaboard Air Line specifically pro- 
vided for rule 77 rates at points on the C. & E. I. intermediate 
to Chicago, we think it safe to conclude that the Chicago rate 
at that time was clearly applicable via the C. & E. I. It has 
not yet ben canceled. 

In E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. vs. Wabash R. R. 
33 I. C. C. 507, it was shown that the Wabash Railroad had pub- 
lished a rate on coal from a point on its line to points on the 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. without obtaining a concurrence of the latter 
road. The C. B. & Q. R. R. was not shown as a party to the 
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tariff. Combination rates were assessed on the ground that 
the through rate published by the Wabash was not applicable. 
The Commission said: 


Complainant contends that the Wabash was responsible for its 
90 cent rate, and . . . we agree with the contenton. Complainant 
was entirely justified in assuming that the 90 cent rate published 


by the Wabash was the lawful rate, and as the record leaves no doubt 


that complainant relied on the 90 cent rate to its injury, we find that 
complainant is entitled to reparation from the Wabash Railroad Co. 


Based upon this decision, the Commission held in Conference 
Ruling 501 that the line thus holding out a through rate should 
assume the entire difference between such rate and the higher 
combination without assistance from the C. B. & Q. This means 
the non-concurring carrier must collect its local rate, while the 
publishing carrier protects its published through rate. 

This principle has been consistently followed by the Com- 
mission, as evidenced by the Sligo Iron Store Case, 62 I. C. C. 
643, and many others of a similar nature, the guiding principle 
being “there is a holding out to the shipper of the rate so con- 
structed which the publishing carrier should protect.” 

Had the C. & E. I. not been mentioned in rule 77 after car- 
riers north of the Ohio River had been added as parties to the 
tariff, routing to Chicago would have automatically become lim- 
ited to lines parties, but the specific provision of a basis for 
making rates to points on the C. & E. I. intermediate to Chicago, 
we think, clearly discloses a contrary meaning and holds that 
line, even without its concurrence, as an available route to 
Chicago upon which the shipper may properly rely in shipping 
to intermediate points on the C. & E. I. 


Tariff Interpretation and Commodity Descriptions—Changing 
Character of a Commodity by Introducing Foreign In- 
gredients 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Southwestern Lines’ Tariff No. 
151, item No. 265-D, publishes a rate of $1.06 per 100 pounds on 
canned goods from Biglerville, Pa., to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
including fruit, butter, jam, jelly or pulp, made from apples, 
peaches, apricots or plums. 

We manufacture two kinds of jelly; namely, Pure Apple 
Jelly, and Apple Base Jelly, flavored with fruit juices such as 
raspberry, currant, etc. 

Apples are used in making both kinds of jelly. They are 
packed in identical packages and sell for exactly the same price. 
We contend that item No. 265-D covers both kinds of jelly and 
carriers claim that it does not cover any jelly in which fruits 
other than apples are used in the manufacture. We would 
appreciate your opinion on this question. 

Answer: In our opinion, if the flavoring ingredient con- 
stitutes only a small and insignificant percentage of the total 
body of the jelly, the flavoring ingredient does not convert what 
is obviously apple jelly into something else. We think fhe 
solution of the question rests entirely upon the degree of change 
in the essential nature of the base articles effected by intro- 
duction of the foreign matter. In Iowa Soap Co. vs. C. B. & Q 
R. R., 16 I. C. C. 444, a manufacturer of cheap laundry soap 
customarily impressed a safety pin into each cake of soap while 
the soap was yet soft. The soap of itself took fourth class 
rates. When the carriers discovered that the cake contained 
both soap and a pin they charged a higher rate. The Commis- 
sion said that if the carriers could charge a higher rate due to 
this condition of the soap it would seem equally reasonable 
to charge second class because it is contained in paper wrap- 
pers, or third class on account of the nails in the box. It held 
the fourth class rate was applicable. 

In Southern Pacific Audit Assn. vs. I. G. N. R. R. et al., 160 
I. C. C. 42, the question involved was whether complainant’s 
commodity was entitled to the rating on flavoring syrup or that 
applicable to root-beer extract. It was sold as root-beer flavor. 
The extract rating is higher than the syrup rating. The Com- 
mission said: 


There is apparently no well-recognized line of demarcation be- 
tween a concentrated syrup and an extract, and we do not think it 
could properly be said that any beverage syrup or flavor which is 
concentrated to more than four times the strength of finished syrup 
is necessarily an extract; but considering the very marked concen- 
tration of complainant’s product in comparison with concentrated 
=. ~~ = it seems reasonable to conclude that it is an extract 
and we so find. 


5 In Classification of Automobile Bodies, 50 I. C. C. 309, the 
Commission held that, owing to the risk of damage to auto 
bodies after they had been finished beyond priming or with 
the first enamel coat baked on such bodies, were more nearly 
“finished” than “unfinished,” even in the absence of a definition 
of either term in the classification. 

In Willamette Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al., 21 
I. C. C. 178, shipments consisted of rubber-covered iron or steel 
paper-mill rolls. The commodity rate was published to apply 
on “iron and steel; rolls for flour, paper, and rubber mills.” 

The carriers took exception to the rubber coating on these 
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rolls and assessed the class rate. The Commission held “there is 
no doubt that these were paper-mill rolls within the meaning and 
intent of the commodity rate, although technically not within 
its description. The coating of rubber does not make them any 
the less paper-mill rolls.” It held the commodity rate was ap- 
plicable. Of course, if the rubber part had been substantial so 
that they could be reasonably called rubber-and-steel rolls, or 
the rolls had been so much rubber as to change the essential 
character from steel to rubber—no doubt the Commission would 
have held them subject to rates applicable to rubber rolls even 
though they did contain some steel in their composition. 

We do not believe the addition of some special flavor to 
apple jelly will destroy its essential character as such; no more 
so than the addition of a handle with a wire bail to a wooden 
bucket will remove it from the rates on woodenware. 

The foregoing opinion would not apply if by reason of the 
flavoring an extra value to the manufacturer is created and 
because of this he sells it to the trade as something different 
from ordinary apple jelly. See Brown Shoe Co. vs. S. P. Co. 
et al., 159 I. C. C. 735. 


Clearances and Obstructions on Carrier’s Line Preventing Trans- 
portation of Shipment at Contemplated Rate 


Maryland.—Question: Will appreciate if you will give con- 
sideration to the problem recited below, publishing your opinion 
in The Traffic World. 

A shipment traveled between A and B, between which two 
points there are published through class rates over X and Y 
railroads, via a specified junction. The shipment was tendered 
X railroad with Y railroad delivery shown, but no rate or junc- 
tion point specified in bill of lading. Upon arrival of shipment 
at B consignee paid charges demanded by Y railroad, which 
it now develops was a combination of locals via another route. 
He filed overcharge claim with Y railroad, who has declined 
same on basis X railroad could not handle shipment via route 
over which through class rates are published, as the clearances 
were not sufficient to accommodate shipment. Shipper was 
not advised to this effect at time shipment was tendered X 
railroad, otherwise the load could have been adjusted. 

It is my opinion that neither shipper nor consignee should 
be penalized through carrier’s negligence to advise that the 
shipment would not clear via the route over which through 
class rates applied. An inspector of X railroad passed on the 
loading of shipment. Will you please give me your opinion, 
citing any decisions of the Commission you may have bearing 
on a similar question? 

Answer: We understand the clearance which would not 
clear the shipment in question was on X railroad—the bill of 
lading carriers. There being no reason apparent for assuming 
that the shipper would consent to the higher rate in order to 


. get shipment through, it is our view X railroad acted unfairly 


in sending shipment over the more expensive route without 
authority from the shipper: 

It is so well settled that the carrier’s duty is to forward 
shipment over the cheapest available reasonable route consistent 
with shipping instructions, citations are unnecessary. We see 
no difference in principle between this situation and that which 
would have existed had the shipper given complete routing over 
the cheaper route. The tariff holds out a choice of routes at 
varying rates. By this holding out the carrier announces these 
routes as available and reasonable routes. Should anything 
occur such as strike, fire, flood, or shipments being loaded in 
excess of track capacity or in any ordinary and proper manner 
but which renders impossible through transportation via the 
proper route, and the route via which the shipper naturally 
expects his shipment to traverse, the carrier’s agent should 
notify the shipper of such condition. The shipper presumably, 
at least, is not on an equal footing with the carrier as to oper- 
ating conditions. If, regardless of conditions rendering trans- 
portation via the particular route impossible, the carrier does 
accept the shipment, without notice to.the shipper, it has con- 
tracted to deliver at the rate which would have applied were 
there no such hindrance. The least it could do would be to 
hold shipment at the impassable point and ask the shipper for 
instructions, giving him the option of having shipment re- 
turned for reducing load or forwarding via the more expensive 
route. 

Unless clearances or other hindrances are published in the 
tariff the shipper cannot be charged with knowledge of them. 
See Hixon Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., 80 I. C. C. 295; 
Schutte & Co. vs. Director-General, N. P. et al., 57 I. C. C. 709; 
and Brabson vs. C. of Ga., 51 I. C. C. 459. In the latter case a 
shipment was en route to a certain point under a tariff which 
unqualifiedly permitted change in destination. Because of an 
embargo on its line the carrier refused to reconsign. This 
caused the shipment to be unloaded and stored until the em- 
bargo was lifted, after which shipment moved to the new des- 
tination. The Commission held the carrier liable for the 
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unloading and storage charges, etc., and required protection of 
the through rate that would have been available had there been 
no embargo. The basis of the decision was lack of notice to 
the shipper. 

In Cleveland Cooperage Co. vs. Director-General, C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al., 57 I. C. C. 423, the Big Four accepted shipment 
consigned to an embargoed destination. Shipment was refused 
by a connecting line because of the embargo. The Big Four 
held the car several days, then returned it to the shipper, 
assessing demurrage for total detention of car. The Commis- 
sion said: 


In thus accepting and moving the shipment the Big Four was 
at fault, and it was, therefore, in duty bound either to make delivery 
to the Erie, to return the car to point of loading without charge, if 
requested, or to hold it subject to the shipper’s instructions. 


We think that, on principle, carrier X in the instant ques- 
tion stands in the same relation to the shipper as did the Big 
Four in the foregoing case, and not having given the shipper 
the option of reducing the load or accepting transportation via 
the more expensive route, carrier X is liable for the misroute. 


Classification Rules—Penalty Charges on Shipments Not 
Conforming to Packing Requirements 


Illinois —Question: Would it be possible to furnish a short 
history of the circumstances surrounding the inception and 
purpose of rule 5 of Consolidated Freight Classification, which 
rule provides ratings to apply on commodities when packed in 
a different manner than as provided for in the body of the 
classification? 

As explanatory, I ‘would state that our idea of rule 5, so 
far as penalty ratings are concerned, is to protect the carrier 
against valuable articles being offered for shipment in inferior 
packing, such as tendering an expensive work of statutary with 
only crating to protect it. 

If this were true, then the application of a penalty rating 
to a shipment tendered in bulk, as to which the classification 
itself makes no provision for a bulk rating but requires boxes 
or barrels as receptacles, would be an unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory provision, owing to-the fact that no harm could 
possibly arise, either to the car or to the commodity itself, 
from the lack of packing required by the classification. 

For example, at present, feeding tankage as per item 19, 
page 197, must be in bags, barrels or boxes, and if shipped in 
bulk would be three classes higher, whereas, tankage, N. O. I. 
B. N., as per item 18, page 483, may be shipped in bulk with no 
penalty. 

As a matter of fact, there is very little difference between 
some grades of tankage, N. O. I. B. N., and feeding tankage, 
and on the point of desirability of shipment the feeding tank- 
age is cleaner, if anything, with less liability to cause damage 
to the car or be damaged by the car. 


It is our idea, therefore, that rule 5 is improperly applied 
in an instance such as that offered “by feeding tankage. 


Answer: In Weifenbach Marble & Tile Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. 
et al., 140 I. C. C. 493, the Commission, in discussing rule 5 of 
the classification, said that’ under this rule the carrier must 
reject all freight which is not prepared for shipment in accord- 
ance with the tariff requirements. See section 2, rule 5, which 
reads in part as follows: 


Articles when tendered for transportation must be in the form 
prescribed in the separate descriptions or as specified in Rule 40 and 
he . . Articles when tendered for transportation, which do not 
in all respects conform to the foregoing, will be refused for shipment. 


The Commission also said: 


The penalty ratings of Rule 5 are provided only so that there may 
be a legal basis for collecting charges on any improperly packed 
freight which the carrier has inadvertently received and transported. 


It is clear, therefore, that the purpose of rule 5 is not 
merely to provide graduated rates with increased risk due to 
improper packing. Inasmuch as the ratings in the classifica- 
tions are restricted to apply to articles properly packed, the 
carrier whose agent inadvertently accepts improperly packed 
freight would be without a rate of any sort to apply were it 
not for rule 5. Naturally these emergency rates provided by 
rule 5 are higher than on properly packed freight, because of 
the attendant increased risk of loss or damage, and also there 
is the element of penalty involved for having made an improper 
shipment. 

Penalties and emergency rates, however, can well be un- 
reasonable. These provisions are very general and perforce 
cannot well be reasonable in all instances. In any case where 
it is unreasonable not to have provided in the regular descrip- 
tion for the particular form of shipment, it would be unrea- 
sonable to compel a shipper to pay a penalty rate in order to 
make that kind of shipment. See Link-Belt Co. vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L., 64 I. C. C. 195; Agate Products Co. vs. Director-General, 
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66 I. C. C. 674. In the Consolidated Classification case, 54 
I. C. C. 1, the Commission, in discussing this rule said: 


This provision is obviously proper. If any particular pecking 
specification is believed to be unreasonable, it may be made the sub- 
ject of complaint. 


In the Agate Products Co. case, supra, the Commission held 
it was unreasonable in not having provided a regular rating for 
the shipment in bags and thereby causing the penalty to be 
assessed and awarded reparaation in the sum of the difference 
between the penalty rate and the rate that should have been 
available. Your remedy apparently is not in attacking rule 5, 
but the failure of the carriers to provide for an “in bulk rating” 
which, if it had been available, would have prevented rule 5 
from applying. 

Routing and Misrouting—When Shipper’s Bill of Lading Routing 
Instructions Are Complete It Is No Duty of Carrier’s Agent 
to Determine Whether the Shipper Has Selected the Cheap- 
est Available Route 


Missouri.—Question: We recently had our Chattanooga, 
Tenn., shippers forward a carload of coke from Chattanooga 
to our ovens in Colorado and specified that routing should be 
via “C. N. O. & T. P., via Evansville, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo., 
for lines west,” computing the rate thus: 

Proportional rate Chattanooga to Evansville when for be- 
yond to points of destination named in Western Trunk Line’s 
Tariff No. 111, $2.25 per ton, per J. H. Glenn’s Tariff No. 5-E, 
a “er A-744; beyond, $8.40 per ton, per Agent Boyd’s Tariff 

Oo. ; 

The controversy arises in connection with the $2.25 pro- 
portional rate in Glenn’s I. C. C. A-744, which carries numerous 
reference marks and exceptions. After a careful analysis it is 
the writer’s conclusion that this rate applies C. N. O. & T. P., 
Sou. Ry. System Lines, to Evansville, for delivery to western 
carriers parties to the western rate applying from Evansville 
to destination. For some unknown reason, however, car came 
forward with routing designated on the bill of lading as follows: 

“C. N. O. & T. P.-Junction City-L. & N.-St. Louis, c/o west- 
ern lines.” 

The car was loaded at Chattanooga on C. N. O. & T. P. 
tracks and actually moved to the L. & N. at Junction City, 
Ky., and has been overcharged by assessing the local, in- 
stead of the proportional, rate to Evansville. It is also an 
actual fact that car could move through Junction City and this 
lower rate be protected. Is the shipper or consignee obliged 
to pay a higher combination rate when the Evansville com- 
bination is lower, simply because the carrier forwarded ship- 
ment over the L. & N. from Junction City contrary to the 
exception in the tariff to the effect that this lower rate does not 
apply in connection with the L. & N., when they could have 
moved the car differently under the assumption that interme- 
diate routing was left open, which is a right that the shipper 
has, further evidenced by the fact that the rate would also 
apply had this car been routed on the bill of lading via “C. N. O. 
& T. P.-Evansville, L. & N., St. Louis, c/o western lines?” 

Is it lawful for carriers to disregard the freight tariff and 
check of rates in forwarding shipment in order to avoid moving 
shipment through Junction City, or have they a right to assume 
that Junction City is mandatory as the interchange point and 
the shipper must be overcharged under the routing specified? 

Answer: It is well settled that the shipper is bound by a 
bill of lading containing routing instructions which he also 
signs and accepts. It is true the $2.25 proportional rate in 
question is applicable via C. N. O. & T. P.-Southern Railway 
from Chattanooga to Evansville, and that it is not applicable via 
Cc. N. O. & T. P. in conjunction with the L. & N. to Evansville. 
Inasmuch as the carriers named in the bill of lading constitute 
complete routing from Chattanooga to Evansville, it is imma- 
terial in this case whether Junction City was specified or not. 
Had the L. & N. R. R. not been named in the routing instruc- 
tions the carriers would be obliged to protect the $2.25 rate. 
With routing instructions complete, however, they were within 
their rights in following the shipper’s directions and delivering 
the car to the L. & N. at Junction City and applying the local 
rate for that movement, this rate being applicable in connection 
with the L. & N. 


Company Material Moving on Through Bill of Lading from 
Connecting Line—Damaged by Purchasing Carrier 

Ohio.—Question: Will you kindly advise your opinion, with 
citations on the following question: 

Carrier X makes purchase of material requiring erection 
at point of destination. Contract calls for delivery to nearest 
junction point, which is point B. Material is fabricated at point 
A, delivered to purchasing carrier at point B with freight charges 
prepaid to point B. Material is handled deadhead from point 
B to point C, which is the destination. 

Will you kindly advise in the event of loss or damage to 
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the material while in transit between point B and point C, if 
carrier “X” would be responsible and liable for the loss? The 
bill of lading will show material being transported from point 
A to point C via point B, with freight charges prepaid to point B. 

Answer: It is obvious that if this material was sold f. o. b. 
point C, title passing at that point to the purchaser, the carrier- 
shipper relation continues from origin through Junction B*to 
destination, for it is the seller’s property which is being trans- 
ported and the carrier is bound to carry out its contract with 
the shipper, transporting safely and with reasonable dispatch. 
The fact that carrier X is also the consignee would make no 
difference, for it has no right nor interest in the property as 
a buyer until delivery at the point where title is to pass. It 
cannot be “deadhead” in that case, for a carrier cannot “dead- 
head” property for shippers. 

If the sale is f. o. b. junction point, however, and it is 
intended that title shall pass at that point, then when the 
property is delivered to X at that point there is nothing to 
compel it to haul its own property on to point C so the shipper- 
carrier relation expires with delivery to the purchaser. The 
shipper is merely X’s shipping agent for forwarding beyond 
Junction B to point C, for under the contract of sale f. o. b. 
Junction B the shipper’s own obligation is to ship to point B, 
and X is in position to either carry to C or stop the material 
at B. The goods then belong to X and it can dispose of them 
in any manner. If it damagés them while moving from B to C 
it is merely. damaging its own property. 


Sales—Delivery and Acceptance—Part of the Goods Up to Sample 
and Accepted—Remainder Not Up to Sample and Rejected 


Missouri.—Question: A car of peas which was in transit 
censigned to “B” was sold while rolling, to “A,” f. o. b. She- 
boygan, Wis., who in turn sold it to “C,” f. o. b. same place, 
according to a sample which “A” had previously sent to: “C.” 
“A” paid draft to “B” and “C” paid draft to “A.” On arrival 
of car “C” unloaded it and, after inspection, advised “A” that 
part of the peas were not up to grade of the sample, and re- 
jected that portion, having same placed in storage to the order 
of “A.” “C” had contracted with “A” for another car, which 
was then rolling and intended to include in it for further ship- 
ment all of shipment in the second car. His acceptance of the 
first shipment was by wire as follows: 


Hold car include extra lot about twenty-three thousand pounds 
freight fifty-six and half cents or less. 


Can “C” accept a part of the consignment only, or must 
he accept all or none? 


Answer: In our opinion, the sale of the peas a portion of 
which were rejected was by sample, and the buyer “C” was not 
without some remedy. 


“On a sale by sample there is an implied warranty that the 
bulk of the goods is equal to the sample in kind and quality.” 
35 Cyc. 405, and cases cited therein. 

For breach of quality the general rule is that the buyer 
may recover as general damages the difference between the 
actual value of the article sold and what would have been its 
value if it had been as warranted, and is not to be restricted 
to a recovery of the difference between the actual value of 
the chattel and the price paid. 24 R. C. L. 532. 


When the property is to be transported by the seller to a par- 
ticular place and there delivered to the buyer, who is given the right 
to inspect and reject the same if it does not conform to the require- 
ments of the contract, the transaction is ordinarily treated as ex- 
oouety, —_ uve does not pass until actual delivery and acceptance 


35 Cyc. 


An offer to buy or sell becomes a binding agreement when the 
person to whom the offer is made accepts it and communicates his 
aeceptance, or performs an act in compliance with the terms of the 
offer from which his acceptance may be implied. An acceptance, to 
be effective, must be identical with the offer and unconditional. 
* * * If an offer is accepted, the acceptance is not conditional 
and does not vary from the offer. 


“Sales” 52 states the rule of acceptance thus: 


There can, therefore, be no partial acceptance and partial 
rejection. The contract is entire. As stated in 24 Ruling Case 
Law 331, the failure of the seller to make delivery in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract is generally recognized 
as entitling the buyer to rescind or abrogate the contract, and 
where he does so, it is the general rule, in case he has made 
payment in advance of delivery, that he may recover back 
the money so paid and where payments are made in advance 
under an executory contract of sale the buyer may, on rejection 
of the goods tendered by the seller, for non-compilance with 
the contract, recover the price so paid. 

In our opinion, while C had not acquired title on inspec- 
tion of the peas and could have rescinded the contract, he 
elected to accept instead. He ordered peas and he got peas. 
The contract was executed. The peas belong to him—all of 
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them. He still has his claim for breach of warranty, in our 
opinion, against A and may recover because some of them were 
not as represented. He was obliged to accept or reject the 
entire consignment. A did not agree to a part lot sale and 
C cannot by rejecting part compel a different agreement. 


Sales—Party Entitled to Freight Savings Resulting from Use 
of Transit Privileges by Vendor—Shipment Sold F. O. B. 
Transit Point 


Missouri.—Question: This department has a question for 
decision upon which we would greatly appreciate receiving your 
interpretation. The facts in the case are these: 

A broker, A, purchased a carload of field peas from dealer, 
B, f. o. b. Sheboygan, Wis., and, in turn, sold the car to another 
broker, C, f. o. b. Sheboygan, Wis. The terms of purchase and 
conditions leading up to the sale were as follows: A obtained 
option from B, f. o. b. Sheboygan. A request for bid was sent 
to the purchaser, C, who asked for a larger sample and a spe- 
cific price. A price was given on 30,000 pounds, f. o. b. She- 
boygan, and accepted by purchaser C by wire, as follows: 
“Book lot, will mail you shipping instructions.” 


Broker A then asked C for freight rate C figured on, and 
advised that an additional amount of peas were in transit 
from Greeley, Colo., and broker A offered this additional lot 
to purchaser C on the same terms (A holding option from B 
f. o. b. Sheboygan), and furnished sample and the approximate 
date of arrival. C then wired the broker A accepting and 
asking A to hold the original car and include the extra lot 
from Greeley, furnishing shipping instructions, freight rate 56% 
cents or less, destination Newark, N. J., freight prepaid. B 
accepted shipping instructions to Newark, N. J., prepaying 
freight and including in invoice at 56% cents per cwt. Ad- 
vantage was taken by B of transit on the Greeley consignment, 
and the peas delivered in Newark, N. J., at something over 
$100 less than the flat rate of 561%4 cents. 


The purchaser of these peas, C, discovered that transit had 
been taken advantage of and the peas delivered for less than 
56% cents, and now demands the freight differential, or saving 
of over $100. The original seller of the peas claims sold f. o. b. 
Sheboygan, Wis., and that he is entitled to the saving in the 
freight. The purchaser of the peas, C, demands the freight 
saving from the broker A. The original seller of the peas, B, 
has retained the freight saving for himself. If the broker A 
allows the purchaser C the freight saving, he must then collect 
from the original seller, B, or stand the loss himself, which 
is impossible, as the profit on the car of peas is much less than 
the freight saving. Will you please advise the proper party to 
whom this freight differential belongs? 


Answer: In our opinion, B is entitled to retain the sav- 
ings. In doing so he is not injuring either the carrier, A or C. 
C has paid no more to A and A no more to B than the vendees 
expected and were obligated under the terms of the sales 
to pay. There was no privity of contract between B and C. 
A was shipping agent for C, and B for A. B’s contract with 
A was consummated when he made the car subject to A’s 
orders and A’s when he in turn subjected car to C’s orders. 
Both contracts of sale contemplated delivery to vendee in She- 
boygan, f. 0. b. cars. C, like A, could only claim that the car 
should be delivered to his order free on board cars, Sheboygan. 
In Chandler Lumber Co. vs. Rodks, 136 Wisconsin 495, the 
court said, with reference to car of lumber sold “f. o. b. cars, 
Madison, Wis.”: 


The expression “free on board’ in a contract like this is not 
ambiguous, and therefore not open to construction either by proof 
of custom or otherwise. ‘‘Free on board cars, Madison,’’ means that 
the plaintiff, in order to perform its contract must deliver the lum- 
ber on board cars at Madison, Wis., free, to be taken by the pur- 
chaser without any obstruction, burden or impediment. 

It is clear, therefore, that when B, on A’s order, forwarded 
C’s peas to Newark, he, B, was under no duty to apply transit 
to C’s car. C did not contract with B for that service. Neither 
did he contract with A to obtain that service for him. When 
B surrendered the freight bill in the transit operation on 4 
shipment of peas belonging to C the carrier was obliged to 
forward car at balance of the through rate. C asked A to 
prepay freight and A in turn asked B to do it, both A and B 
expecting that C would reimburse A and A would reimburse 
B. No form of prepayment was stipulated. B prepaid all the 
freight which C would have had to pay had B refrained from 
exercising the transit right. We think it immaterial to both 
A and C how he prepaid C’s freight obligation to the carrier, 
whether by cash, or by cash plus a transit balance, which to 
B was as good as cash. B is entitled to the value of all he 
paid for A’s or C’s account, and A having reimbursed B, is 
entitled to reimbursement from C. The most that can be 
said is that B was in a more advantageous position to prepay 
the freight (by surrendering a valuable transit right) than was 
either A or C. To these latter parties, however, B’s surren- 
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der of the transit billing was the equivalent of the cash dif- 
ference between the transit balance and the full local rate. 
No one can say that it cost B less than this difference, for 
he possibly could have applied the privilege to another car at 
a greater cash value. It is problematical, therefore, as to 
whether there was any freight profit to anyone. If there was 
any it flows from B’s transit right which he purchased when 
he paid the inbound freight. Nothing that A or C has done 
entitled them to B’s transit right without paying for it. 

While we locate no cases on the subject, we know of no 
basis in sales of this sort for holding that the purchase of a 
ear of a commodity on track carries with it an implied transfer 
of the transit freight bill. 


Digest of New Cc mplaints 


No. 23653. Sub. No. ¢/ Thomap S/ Herber , Crozet, Va., vs. C. & O. 
Rates in violat{gn sectiohMS 1 and 3 @f act, coal, mines in New 
River district (gyfoup 1) d/ Kanawha district (group 2) on C. 
& O. to Crozet¥ Va., as compared with rates to Coleman, Big 
Island, Buena Yista, and/Fordwick, Ya., Portsmouth, Cincinnati 
and Columbus, ©. Asks ratés and repdration. 
No. 23653. Sub. Nog 7. Staunfoh Lime Co.} Staunton, Va., vs. C. & O. 
Rates in viofation sectiohs 1 and 3 fof act, coal, mines in New 







River district/{group 1)/and Kanawha district (group 2 and 3) 
on C. & O. td Btauriton, fVa., as comppred with rates to Coleman, 
Big Island d Buena jVista, Va., nd other Virginia points, 
Portsmouth, /Gincinnati fand Columbus, O. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. Pay 

No. 23653. Subj No. 8. ‘Wd@shington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., vs. C. f& 


Some conip aint and 


brayer as to qoal to Lexington, Va. 
No. 23760. Sub oO. 1 


Camas Oil Co., fewiston, Ida., vs. A. T. & 


S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates,jrefined products of petroleum, Linnton, 
Ore., and Ponca City, {/Okla., to Mosgow and other Idaho points. 
Asks rates jand reparafion. 


No. 23791. Keystone Stee— & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. 
Inapplicable rate, wife fencing, Peoria, Ill., to Carroll, Ia. Asks 


refund. i 
No, 23792. Root Glass Coj Terre Haute, Ind., vs. E. I. & T. H. et al. 
Unreasonable rates,| glass bottles of less than one gallon ca- 
pacity, Terfe Haute, [nd., to points in southeastern and Carolina 
territories. / Asks repdration. 
No. 9 Union Underwear Co., Inc., Indjanapolis, Ind., vs. Southern 
et al. 
Unreasonable charges, cotton piecg@ goods in original 
Lyman, S. C., to Indfanapolis, Ind. Asks reparation. 
No. 23794. W. H. Sturge’, Winner, S. D., ys. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
Rate in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 pf act, bones, Faith, S. D., 
to St. Louis, Mo., as compared with rates from similarly located 
points in western territory. Asks ratés between St. Louis and 
Faith and.other stations on Milwaukée in South Dakota west 
of Mobridge and reparation. ' 
23795. Tart Cooperage Co., Valdosta, Ga., vs. Nashville & At- 
lantic et al. ; 
Unreasonable rate and charges, staves, ‘South Campaign, Tenn., 
to Valdosta, Ga. Asks reparation. 


No. 23797. City of Richmond, Calif., et al. vs. Bay Cities Transporta- 
tion Co. et al. 

Alleges refusal of defendants to accord Port of Richmond same 
basis of rates as is accorded other San Francisco Bay terminals 
and ports of call is in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7 of act. 
Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23798. Manassa Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. T. & N. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, piling, points in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Tennessee to points in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Arkansas. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 


No. 7 — Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., Pomona, Calif., vs. 

. N. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 8 of act, fruit 
wrapping paper, Pomona, Calif., to points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Prejudicial rates from Camas and Millwood, Wash., and 
Oregon City, Salem, Lebanon and Portland, Ore. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23800. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. A. B. & C. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, old scrap burlap, 
gunny or jute cloth, Jacksonville, Fla., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23801. Red Ball Vegetable Co., Vacherie, La., vs. I. C. et al. 

Refrigeration charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, vege- 
tables, Vacherie, La., to various points, because shipper denied 
right to avail himself of privilege of using refrigeration other 
than standard refrigeration. Asks cease and desist: order, amend- 
ment of Item No. 80-A of Southwestern Lines’ No. 151, Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2008 and reparation. 

No. 23802. Phoenix Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of act, horse shoes, 
toe calks, merchant iron and steel, Joliet, Ill., to Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute, Ind. Asks reparation. 

No. 23803. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. B. & O. et: al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, old scrap 
burlap, etc., Salamanca, N. Y., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. a United Brick & Tile Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Mo. Pac. 
et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, coal, Royalton, 
West Frankfort, Christopher and Orient, Ill., to Harrisonville, Mo., 
and Iola, Kan., as compared with rates to Kansas City, Mo., and 
Fort Scott, Kan. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23805. Leas & McVitty, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. N. & W. 
Unreasonable rate, coal, Clinch Valley No. 1 and No. 2, and Po- 


piece, 


No. 
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cahontas and Tug River distriets in Virginia and West Virginia 
to Pearisburg, Va. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 23806. Leas & McVitty, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, tannery fleshings, Buena Vista, Salem and 
Pearisburg, Va., to Springdale, Pa. Asks reparation. 

No. aw’ ein Clay Products Co., Black Fork, O., vs. A. & W. 

. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, sewer 
pipe and kindred clay products, Black Fork, O., to points in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana; Mississippi, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee and Virginia. Avers Clearfield, Ky., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Greensboro, N. C., and other points in destina- 
tion territory preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 23808. Hercules Cement Corporation et al., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. 
Reading et al. 
Unreasonable rates, bituminous coal, Fairmont district in West 
Virginia to points in the Lehigh district in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Ask rates. 


No. 23809. Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., Lake 
Charles, La., vs. Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 13 of act, 
rough rice, clean rice, rice products, and rice by-products, from 
Louisiana points and between points in Louisiana, Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans preferred. Asks same rates and transit priv- 
ileges established in No. 17000, part 7, grain, 164 I. C. C. 619-822, 
and reparation. 

No. 23810. Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, radio cabinets with built-in loud speakers, 
Two Rivers, Wis., to New York City, N. Y. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


No. | we Ss. -- Ripple & Bros. et al., Baltimore, Md., vs. A. T. & 
» we SC al. 
Unreasonable rates, broomcorn, points in Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas and New Mexico to points in Texas, Arkansas, Maryland, 
Virginia and Massachusetts. Ask reparation. 


No. 23811. Sub. No. 1. Same et al. vs. Same et al. 

Unreasonable rates, broomcorn, points in Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Kansas and Texas to points in Texas, Arkansas, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts to extent that rates from Santa Fe 
origins, west of Satanta, Kan., to Pritchett, Colo., inclusive, are 
not fairly related to rates from Texas, Oklahoma and other Kan- 
sas origins. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. — Lincoln (Neb.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, inedible tallow and 
inedible greases, Lincoln, Neb., to Chicago, Ill., Jeffersonville, Ind., 
and St. Louis, Mo. Shippers at Omaha, Neb., Nebraska City, 
Neb., St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., preferred. Ask rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23813. Arizona Seed and Floral Co. et al., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates, rye grass seed, Albany and other Oregon 

points and San Francisco, Calif., to Phoenix, Ariz. Ask rates and 


reparation. 
No. 23814. Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia; Pa., vs. A. & W. P. 
et al. 


Unreasonable charges, 
Texas points, 
Brunswick, Ga. 


natural gasoline, Eastland, and other 
and Clearview and other Oklahoma points, to 
Asks reparation. 


EASTERN IOWA TRAFFIC PLAN 


At a meeting of traffic men of eastern interior Iowa cities, 
held at the Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, Ia., Sep- 
tember 10, there was organized the Eastern Interior Iowa 
Industrial Association. The officers elected are: H. F. Sund- 
berg, president, Cedar Rapids; C. G. Baker, secretary, Ottumwa; 
Harry W. Davis, treasurer, Ottumwa. The directors are: C. C. 
Crouse, Des Moines; C. A. Hanson, Waterloo; H. J. Rodgers, 
Marshalltown. 

Messrs. Sundberg, Baker, Crouse and Hanson are traffic 
managers of the chambers of commerce of their respective 
cities. Mr. Davis is traffic manager for the John Morrell Com- 
pany, packers, of Ottumwa and Sioux Falls, North Dakota. Mr. 
Rodgers is in charge of traffic at the Lennox Furnace Company 
at Marshalltown and Syracuse, New York, and acted in this 
matter as the representative of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Marshalltown. 

The primary purpose of the organization is to procure a 
modification of the ruling of the Commission in docket 17000, 
part 2, W. T. L. class rates. 

Industries of interior eastern Iowa feel that they have been 
discriminated against in this ruling, due to the higher basic 
level for class rates which the Commission prescribed for Zone 
1, W. T. L. territory. 

The organization is to become permanent by incorporation 
and its ultimate purpose is to be to show the public that east- 
ern interior Iowa is the industrial center of the state, which is 
looked upon as an agricultural state. 

The boundary of the territory, as fixed for the association, 
is the C. G. W. R. R. line from where it enters Iowa at Dubuque, 
through Oelwein, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Marshalltown and 
Des Moines, thence along the line of the C. R. I. & P. southeast 
to Keokuk. 

It was made plain that the association welcomes into mem- 
bership any manufacturer, wholesaler, or industry within this 
territory, wherever located. 

At a meeting of the directors to be held in a short time, the 
articles of incorporation and by-laws for a permanent organ- 
ization will be prepared. 
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Aviation News 





AIR TRANSPORTATION RECORD 


Fifteen hundred and fifty-seven paid passengers were car- 
ried in the first ten days of operation on the New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington airway, which began hourly service 
September 1, according to the New York, Philadelphia & Wash- 
ington Airway Corporation. 

This established a world record for any air service, ac- 
cording to the company, which adds: 


Almost thirty-nine thousand miles have been flown in the ten 
days of scheduled operation, during which time the tri-motor planes 
in use have been carrying 60 per cent capacity loads; 191 complete 
flights have been made, 95 per cent performance of schedule. Seven 
of the nine flights cancelled were because of weather and two were 
simply uncompleted trips. 

It is believed that the company is carrying more passengers and 
is flying more passenger miles per day than any other passengers—only 
airline operating between two terminals, exclusive of short distance 
ferry service. 

Americans are apt to think of the air passenger movement across 
the English channel as a high-water mark in air transport. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of a well-known trade journal, a total pas- 
senger movement of all companies across the English channel for 
1928 was 43,179, an average of 118 a day, as compared with 155 a day 
on the New ork, Philadelphia & ashington line. The unique 
feature of the New York-Washington service is that it has a plane 
from each terminal “‘every hour on the hour’’—ten planes a day. No 
such extensive schedule-has hitherto been attempted. 


N. A. T. TAKES OVER STOUT 


Stout Air Lines, the oldest commercial passenger carrying 
air line in the country, was taken over by National Air Trans- 
port last week. The move was interpreted in Chicago as 
preparatory to establishment of a through passenger service 
between New York and Chicago. Early this summer, National 
Air Transport announced that it would start such a service 
shortly on a 6 hour and 40 minute schedule. Stout has been 
operating passenger, mail, and express service between Chicago, 
Detroit, and Cleveland, the fourth anniversary of a passenger 
service between Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., having been 
celebrated only about six weeks ago. Since that time four 
years ago, it has carried a total of about 125,000 passengers, 
on rates which have gradually been reduced from the original 
rate of 17 cents a mile to approximately 7144 cents a mile. At 
present it is operating four planes daily in and out of Chicago 
and Cleveland, the two terminals, and carrying about 3,500 
passengers a month. Travel over its lines is said to be more 
than 100 per cent greater at this time than a year ago. 

N. A. T. operates mail and express routes between Chicago 
and New York and Chicago and Dallas. Establishment of a 
Chicago-New York passenger service by it, it is pointed out, 
would open the way for a through trariscontinental passenger 
service in conjunction with the service now maintained by 
Boeing Air Transport between Chicago and the Pacific coast. 
Both Boeing and Stout are subsidiaries of United Aircraft and 
Transport, holding company. 


PAINT BY AIR EXPRESS 


What is said to have been the largest single shipment of 
express ever carried by an air transport company was handled 
by the Kohler Aviation Corporation’s line between Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Grand Rapids, Mich., September 13. It was an order 
of paint weighing 13,370 pounds, shipped by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, in Milwaukee, to its Michigan branch at 
Grand Rapids. In ten trips, hauling approximately 1,300 pounds 
each flight, the planes of the Kohler corporation were able to 
give delivery of the load many hours ahead of land or water 
service. Aside from being the largest air express shipment on 
record, it was transported at the lowest rate in effect on any 
air line. Straight express rates are in effect by the Kohler 
service across Lake Michigan, a charge of $2.05 a hundred 
pounds applying on this shipment. Kohler planes are aver- 
aging over 10,000 pounds a month, it is stated. 


GOOD AIR MAIL SERVICE 


An almost perfect record was made last month in operations 
over the New York-Atlanta-Miami airmail route, operated by 
Eastern Air Transport, Inc. The company was scheduled to 
fly a total of 158,679 miles with mail, and actually flew a total 
of 158,341. This gives an efficiency record of 99.79 per cent for 
the month, as reported by H. A. Elliott, vice-president and 
operations manager. ; 


Of the two divisions of the route, the northern section be- 


tween New York and Atlanta mairftained a record that was 
slightly higher than that of the southern division. The figure 
for the north was 99.93 per cent perfect and the southern divi- 
sion’s record was 99.47 per cent perfect. Of the 109,345 miles 
scheduled to be flown between New York and Atlanta for the 
month, all but 78 miles were flown. In the Florida service only 
260 miles of a scheduled 49,334 miles remained unflown. This 
compares with the Postoffice Department statement that in the 
last three fiscal years’ performance figures show that the entire 
air mail system of the country has operated with a perfection 
of 93 per cent. E 


TEST BASES FOR CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


In order to expedite the engineering inspection and flight 
testing of civil aircraft as to airworthiness and eligibility for 
federal license, the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce plans to establish a number of engineering test 
bases in different sections of the country, Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, has an- 
nounced. 

“The aeronautics branch,” said he, “proposes to establish 
these test bases at New York, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Wichita, St. Louis and Cleveland. Effective October 
1, the first four stations, which will be located at New York, 
Detroit, Kansas City and Los Angeles, will be equipped and 
ready to function. The remaining stations will be equipped 
as the necessity arises and appropriations become available 
for such expansion. The four initial stations will be located 
at Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y.; Wayne County Airport, Wayne, 
Mich.; Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kan., and Municipal Air- 
port, Los Angeles, Calif. The test bases are being established 
with the distinct idea of improving the service of the aero- 
nautics branch, as well as the method of test work.” 


AMERICAN AIR-MINDEDNESS 


American travelers have completely changed their attitude 
toward air lines in the last few months, according to T. B. 
Clement, general traffic manager of the T. A. T.-Maddux Lines, 
which operate in connection with the Pennsylvania and Santa 
Fe railroads. 

“The American traveler,” Mr. Clement said, “has come to 
accept the American air line on the same basis that he accepts 
the European lines when he travels abroad. For a long time 
Americans were inclined to view the European lines as superior. 
Americans were eager to fly abroad,- but hesitted at the use 
of the domestic air lines. Now they fly at home as readily as 
abroad. 

“Records of reliable and dependable operation, together 
with a network of lines with schedules designed to serve busi- 
ness travelers, have attracted traffic to the T. A. T.-Maddux 
Lines in increasing volume throughout the summer months. 
Traffic on our transcontinental divisions, in July, showed an 
increase of 360 per cent over July of last year.” 


AIR COMMERCE REGULATIONS 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce has 
called a conference of aircraft manufacturers, aircraft owners and 
operators to be held in the conference room of the Department 
of Commerce building in Washington September 25 and 26, to 
consider proposed amendments to the air commerce regulations 
and airworthiness requirements of those regulations, according 
to Clarence’: M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 


ATLANTA-LOS ANGELES AIR MAIL 


Postmaster-General Brown has awarded to the Aviation Cor- 
poration, of New York City, of which F. G. Coburn is president, 
and the Southwest Air Fast Express Company, of which Erle 
P. Halliburton is president, the contract for carrying the mails 
by air on a route from Atlanta, Ga., via Birmingham, Ala., 
Dallas, Fort Worth and El Paso, Tex., and via such points in 
New Mexico and Arizona as may be designated, to Los Angeles, 
Calif., and return. The contractors are to receive forty cents 
a mile for the transportation of mail over this route up to 225 
pounds, with an appropriate change in rate in the event this 
poundage figure is exceeded. 

The service on this route is to be started within thirty 
days from the award of the contract and for the present the 
schedule will be maintained by daylight flying only. When the 
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route is completely lighted for night flying a new schedule will 
be followed. The schedule for daylight flying is now being 
arranged by officials of the Post Office Department. Numerous 
requests have been received from cities along the new route 
asking that they be made stopping places when the schedule is 
definitely arranged. These requests will be given careful con- 
sideration by the Post Office Department, it is stated. 





MOTOR TRAIN |PASSENGER FARES 

The Baltimore & Ohio, by means of its I. C. C. No. C-1604, 
effective October 15, has published passenger train fares, for 
use on two specified “motor trains,” Nos. 60 and 61, from and 
to all stations on its line between Indianapolis, Ind., and Decatur, 
Ill., on the basis of about 55 per cent of the regular passenger 
fare basis. The fare on the regular trains from Indianapolis to 
Decatur is $5.51. The fare on the two trains is to be $3.06 with 
fares between 41 stations intermediate between the termini 
on the same basis. The tariff says the fares are special one- 
way fares. The free baggage allowance is 50 pounds. Fares 
for children are on the customary basis in relation to the $3.06 
rate. 


TRUCK-RAIL COTTON FIGHT 


Motor truck competition has caused the railroads to apply 
to the Texas Railroad Commission for authority to make material 
reductions in rates on cotton, applicable in territory extending 
about 200 to 225 miles from Houston. The proposed reductions 
represent a cut of 75 cents to $1 a bale below the former rail- 
road rates and 50 cents to 75 cents a bale below the present 
rates, which were established to meet motor truck competition. 
These latter rates were found to be inadequate and a still 
further reduction is now proposed. 

The Texas commission recently undertook to control trucks 
handling cotton by an order to the effect that those operating 
over regular routes obtain permanent certificates and by pre- 
scribing rates to be applied to such trucking service. Railroads 
say these rates and regulations are being disregarded and 
evaded and cotton is being handled to Houston and Galveston 
at rates materially lower than those prescribed by the Com- 
mission for truck lines and lower than those applicable via rail 
lines. 

The heaviest movement, it is said, has heretofore been from 
points 150 miles and less from Houston, and it has recently 
extended to points as far as 200 to 225 miles. It has always 
been recognized by the cotton trade and by carriers, it is said, 
that the compression and concentration of cotton at interior 
points was to the best interests of the trade as a whole, par- 
ticularly the producer. The movement of cotton by trucks, it 
is declared, is seriously menacing the existence of the interior 
towns as cotton markets and is seriously affecting the revenues 
of the railroads. So as to prevent further loss of business and 
to assist in maintaining the interior markets, the railroads 
applied to the railroad commission for authority to make the 
rate cuts. 


COST OF FREIGHT CARS 


Henry Wales, writing from Paris, France, for the Chicago 
Tribune, says: 


“American railroads can reduce the cost of rolling stock 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent through the adoption of 
standardized freight cars, is the statement of J. Leonard 
Replogle, wartime steel administrator for the United States 
government and former owner of the Cambria Steel Company. 

“Mr. Replogle, who has just completed a short visit in 
France and England, is returning to New York and on his 
arrival will then prepare a report for the adoption of common 
types of the ordinary freight cars in use on the various railway 
lines throughout the country. 


“‘All freight cars must generally be of the same size, in 
order to be able to be operated over all lines,’ he said, “but 
every railroad insists on certain minor changes in the types 
it orders and owns. 


“You couldn’t sell a Pennsylvania gondola to the New 
York Central for five cents, and vice versa. 


“‘The result is that every time a large railroad asks for 
bids on a contract to sell a certain number of cars, estimates 
have to be made up on plang drawn for that particular line’s 
requirements. 

“*The blueprints are made and the shops get started and 
just about the time the maximum capacity of that particular 
plant has been reached, the order is filled, and the entire sys- 
tem is disrupted, while plans and arrangements for another 
block of cars are prepareed for another line. 

“T do not hesitate to state that the saving would reach 
twenty per cent and perhaps twenty-five per cent if the lines 
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would agree among themselves on standard types of cars and 
order them in that way. 

““This would permit car builders to construct surplus of 
cars of various models for delivery when ordered, the railroad’s 
name merely being stenciled on the sides. 

“‘Byventually the scheme could be extended to passenger 
cars, but probably every railroad will continue to develop its 
own locomotives distinctly. However, this is not such a prob. 
lem, as locomotives stay on their own lines, and it is only cars 
which must be interchangeable. 

“*‘Think of the saving in parts for repairs, and for rebuild. 
ing of freight cars with a uniform model in use. Depots of 
parts could be maintained at various distributing points through. 
out the United States for repair work.’ ” 


MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC 


The average speed of freight trains in July was the highest 
for any July on record, amounting to an average of 13.9 miles 
an hour, according to reports for that month filed by the rail 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

“This represents the average per hour for all freight trains 
between terminals, including yard and road delays, no matter 
from what cause,” says the bureau. 

“The average speed for July was an increase of five-tenths 
of one mile above that for the same month last year. 

“The average daily movement per freight car in July this 
year was 28.2 miles, compared with 32 miles for the same month 
last year and 30.3 miles in July, 1928. 

“In computing the average movement per day, account is 
taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing — 
or awaiting repairs and also surplus cars on sidetracks for 
which no load is immediately available. The car surplus in 
July this year was greater than in the same month of 1929 by 
123.7 per cent, which had an undoubted effect on the reduction 
in daily movement per freight car. 

“The average load per car in July this year was 27.1 tons, 
including less-than-carload-lot freight as well as carload freight. 
This was a decrease of two-tenths of one ton below the average 
for July, 1929, but an increase of five-tenths of a ton above that 
for July, 1928.” 





NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I railroads the middle of July had 1,531,722 employes, 
a decrease of 12.22 per cent as compared with the number 
employed in July, 1929, and a decrease of 11.39 per cent as 
compared with the number employed in July, 1928, according 
to statistics compiled from carrier reports by the bureau of 
statistics of the Commission. 

The number of employes by groups and the decrease in 
each group as compared with 1929 and 1928, follow: 

Executives, officials and staff assistants, 16,569; decrease 
of 2.76 per cent compared with July, 1929, and 1.77 per cent 
compared with July, 1928. 

‘Professional, clerical and general, 252,527; decrease of 7.30 
per cent compared with July, 1929, and 7.23 per cent compared 
with July, 1928. 

Maintenance of way and structures, 383,985; decrease of 
17.81 per cent compared with July, 1929, and 15.18 per cent 
compared with July, 1928. 

Maintenance of equipment and stores, 397,588; decrease of 
12.55 per cent compared with July, 1929, and 13.18 per cent com- 
pared with July, 1928. 

Transportation (other than train, engine and yard), 180,585; 
decrease of 8.90 per cent compared with July, 1929, and 9.17 
per cent compared with July, 1928. 

Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers), 
20,159; decrease of 7.45 per cent as compared with July, 1929, 
and 8.87 per cent as compared with July, 1928. 

Transportation (train and engine service), 280,309; decrease 
of 10.62 per cent as compared with July, 1929, and 8.99 per 
cent as compared with July, 1928. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Charles B. Baldwin, Boston, Mass.; Charles S. 
Baxter, Louisville, Ky.; Arthur James Branscom, Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; Virgil O. Conaway, Los Angeles, Calif.; Herbert L. Fair- 
field, New York, N. Y.; Francis J. Gill, Boston, Mass.; Robert 
Gunderson, Chicago, Ill.; Richard W. Hall, Boston, Mass.; John 
Head, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Archie M. Howland, Boston, Mass.; 
R. Howard Judd, Austin, Tex.; Albert H. Lathrop, Enka, N. C.; 
Russell Irwin Miles, Memphis, Tenn.; Laurence J. Morris, 
Memphis, Tenn.; William P. O’Connor, Wilmington, Del.; Victor 
Arnold Roane, Crossett, Ark.; Edward L. Roberts, Washington, 
D. C.; Don O. Russell, St. Louis, Mo.; Percy J. Shaw, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Samuel Houston Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Oliver Joseph Williford, Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 
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lent of 40 bound volumes of 300 pages each, but instead 
of being published in cumbersome, bound, book form, the 
work is printed in a series of handy reference manuals 
called “Volume-Units,” capable of constant and easy 


I. Cc. C. Bar, an optional spare-time training program is 
available. All necessary educational helps are provided 
so that no previous traffic or legal experience is neces- 
sary. The degree of Bachelor of Transportation Law 
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Personal Notes 





J. E. Sheehy has been appointed general agent, New York 
Central, at Columbus, O., succeeding T. E. Jenssen, who died. 

Henry B. Cole, for the last four years general agent of the 
Monon at Tulsa, Okla., has resigned, effective October 1, to 
become traffic manager of the Taylor Refining Company, Taylor, 
Tex. 

Maurice Murphy, railroad editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, died, following an operation, September 12. 

The Standard Carloading Corporation announces the ap- 
pointment of W. S. McCarthy as commercial agent and P. F. 
Meade as superintendent, at Boston, Mass. Also, the promotion 
of P. H. Graus to general agent, with headquarters at Chicago, 
is announced. J. L. O’Connor, James J.. Turek and Mr. Clyde D. 
Eastwood have been appointed commercial agents, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Clarence H. Vogel has been appointed 
superintendent, with headquarters at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Albert N. Noble, for more than thifty years general 
agent of the Pennsylvania, at Springfield, Ohio, died suddenly of 
acute indigestion, September 14. He had been with the Penn- 
sylvania for forty-eight years. A number of Pennsylvania 
officials were present at the funeral, September 16. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 








At its annual dinner meeting September 15, the Transporta- 
tion Club of Des Moines elected the following officers: President, 
Ward Gillam, commercial agent, Universal Carloading and Dis- 
tributing Company; vice-president, Phil Schorr, district freight 
agent, Wabash; secretary-treasurer, E. J. Kelleher, traffic bu- 
reau, Des Moines Chamber of Commerce; governors, A. L. John- 
son, agent, C. B. & Q.; R. I. Colvin, assistant general freight 
agent, Rock Island; Frank Emmke, traffic manager, F. W. Fitch 
Company; C. A. Ziehlke, agent, M. & St. L.; Donald C. Mead, 
commercial agent, C. & N. W1., and C. M. Mitchell, traffic mana- 
ger, Wheeler Lumber Bridge and Supply Company. 





Speakers and their subjects at the “Aviation Night” of the 
Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
September 16, were as follows: W. H. Beck, vice-president 
and traffic manager, T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines, “Modern Pas- 
senger Transportation;” S. A. Stimson, division traffic manager, 
Boeing System, “Flying the Mail and Express;” C. W. H. Smith, 
general traffic manager, Western Air Express, “Aero Radio 
Communication.” 





A luncheon meeting sponsored by the Louisville & Nashville 
will be given by the Transportation Club of Louisville at the 
Seelbach Hotel September 23. Dr. A. T. McCormack, state 
health officer, will speak on “Drought—Health—Railroads.” 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will have its eighth 
annual dinner as a joint banquet with the Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board at the Hotel McCurdy October 1. 





E. R. Black, governor of the federal reserve bank, Atlanta, 
who was scheduled as a speaker at the banquet of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, the evening of October 8, at Atlanta, 
has canceled the engagement because of an engagement out of 
the city. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will be represented by the 
following delegates at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta October 8 and 9: E. Cle- 
mens, Terminal Railroad Association, president of the club; 
H. S. Snow, traffic manager, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Company, and H. J. Dentzman, assistant general freight agent, 
Cc. & E. I. 





Attendance at the first fall luncheon of the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul was 160. Judge Oscar Hallam, of St. Paul, was 
guest and speaker at a luncheon at the Hotel Lowry September 
12. His subject was the “Constitution.” 





The annual golf outing of the Columbus Transportation Club 
September 11 was attended by nearly 150 members and guests, 
including many from out-of-town points, such as New York, 
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Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. Horseshoe pitch- 
ing and athletic events were on the program, as well as golf. 


Numerous prizes were awarded winners. A dinner, with enter- 
tainment, was given in the evening. J. W. Skeen, soliciting 
freight agent, Norfolk & Western, and L. H. Mussman, district 
freight agent, Big Four, have been elected delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Atlanta. F. W. Jones, assistant general freight agent, Norfolk 
& Western, and H. Q. Wasson, assistant general freight agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, are alternates.. 





The Tri-State Traffic Club held its annual Miami meeting 
at the Miami Hotel, Miami, Okla., September 18. Wilmore 
Kendall was guest and speaker. A program of entertainment 
was presented. Golf was played in the afternoon at the Rock- 
dale Country Club. 





A “membership and out-of-town guest stag” entertainment 
will be given by the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 
Club at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel September 22. 





The bowling league of the Traffic Club of New York will 
open its 1930-1931 season at Dwyer’s Bowling Academy Sep- 
tember 29. 





W. A. Springall was in charge of the program at a luncheon 
of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club at the Skirvin Hotel Sep- 
tember 15. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo will begin its fall activities 
with a golf outing and party September 25. Golf will be played 
at the Maple Hills Golf Course, and in the evening dinner and 
entertainment will be provided at the Columbia Hotel. C. E. 
Reed, agent, Grand Trunk, has been appointed delegate to the 
annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Atlanta. John Shane, agent, Michigan Central, has been ap- 
pointed alternate. 





George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson and Com- 
pany, Chicago, was the speaker at a meeting of the Chattanooga 
Traffic and Transportation Club September 16 at the Patten 
Hotel. 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold the first of its bi- 
monthly meetings of the season at the William Penn Hotel 
September 22. Other events on the club’s calendar include a 
golf outing. at the Chartiers Heights Club September 29, fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the evening, and, on October 6, the first 
of the club’s bi-weekly luncheons will be held at the William 
Penn. 





The Cooperative Traffic Association of New York has been 
changed to the Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York, 
under which name it will be incorporated. The next meeting 
will be held at the 69th Regiment Armory October 5. W. M. 
Carney, assistant traffic manager, Barrett Company, will speak 
on “Inner Workings of the Commission.” 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meet- 
ing at the San Francisco Commercial Club September 16. Sub- 
jects on the docket for discussion included “Status of the Fourth 
Section Decision in the Southern Pacific’s Application for Coast- 
wise Relief,” and “Exceptions Filed by Steamship Interests to 
Examiner Disque’s Proposed Report on Southern Pacific Sunset 
Gulf Fourth Section Application.” 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a meeting at the Wichita 
Club September 18. A meeting of the Traffic Study Class at the 
High School East is announced for October 6, to organize two 
classes in traffic study. 





As in previous years, the Bridgeport Traffic Association will 
cooperate with the local Y. M. C. A. in the presentation of a 
course in traffic management, consisting of two semesters of 
twelve weeks each. The organization meeting will be held 
September 30, and actual instruction will start October 7. 
Classes will be held each Tuesday evening. W. H. Pease, traffic 
manager of the Bridgeport Brass Company .and chairman of 
the traffic committees of both the state and local manufacturers’ 
associations, will be the director of the course. He will be 
assisted the first semester by F. E. Sanford, traffic manager, 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. The subjects for the first twelve weeks 
are as follows: The industrial traffic department; development 
of transportation and its regulation; modern transportation 
agencies; shipping papers; freight classifications; interpretation 
of classification, rules 1 to 13; interpretation of classification 
rules 14 to 41; freight cars; weights and weighing; movement 
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of freight—outbound; movement of freight—inbound; shipping 
and receiving departments; drayage; routing; demurrage and 
storage; lighterage and switching; diversion and reconsignment. 


COMPARATIVE CLASS RATE BOOK 


A handy compilation of existing and future class rates, based 
on the decision of the Commission in the eastern class rate 
case, has been issued by the Shipping Service Organization, 
New York, under the title “Comparative Class Rate Book.” It 
is in loose leaf form, and contains more than 170 pages of 
tabulated rate matter. Rate scales are presented in tabular 
form, showing both the present and the new rates for the 
classes 1 to 6, including rule 25 and rule 26, from each 
of 80 base points to the other 79, giving reference to rates 
throughout the territory, with a comparison between the old 
and new rates. Compilation of the work, it is stated, required 
checking of more than 6,200 separate mileages and checking 
of approximately 100,000 individual rates from more than 600 
tariffs. Several pages of explanatory information, reproducing 
the “findings” and appendices of the Commission’s report in 
the eastern class rate case are included, and a scale represent- 
ing the percentages of the 23 classes to first class is worked out. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 23-31 was 431,971, as compared with 436,735 cars the 
preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway As§ociation. No shortage was reported. The 
surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 193,369; ventilated box, 2,735; auto 
total box, 232,896; flat, 16,627; gondola, 73,904; 
coal, 141,721; coke, 551; S. D. stock, 20,794; D. 
frigerator, 14,074; tank, 364; miscellaneous, 1,346. 


and furniture, 36,792; 
hopper, 67,817; total 
D. stock, 3,598; re- 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 25,000 box, 975 auto 
and furniture, 200 flat, 325 S. D. Stock and 450 refrigerator cars. 


NEW TRAFFIC COURSE 


A new short course of practical correspondence traffic in- 
struction is announced by the National Shippers’ Institute of 
Chicago under the heading, “Shipping Room Practices.” The 
authors, G. E. Riley and B. J. Roggenbuck, have designed the 
training essentially for the use of the shipping clerk and the 
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junior traffic officer with the aim of presenting thorough dis- 
cussions of factors that will be of use “on the job,” emphasizing 
the “how” rather than the “why” of shipping practices and 
procedure. The scope of the work is indicated by the divisions 
of the course, which include packing for shipment, shipping 
documents and their uses, freight routing, classification, ter- 
minal and special services, and diversion and reconsignment. 
The usual detailed study of advanced traffic law and legal pro- 
cedure has been eliminated in favor of a more thorough study 
of physical operations. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LOCOMOTIVES 


The last of the fleet of 12 of the “world’s largest” steam 
locomotives has been. shipped from the manufacturers at Phila- 
delphia for use on the Northern Pacific. The first of these 
locomotives was delivered in the spring of 1929 and was ex- 
perimental. Subsequently 11 duplicates were ordered. They 
are being used in freight service between Mandan, N. D., and 
Glendive, Mont., a 216-mile division, where the land is rolling. 
These locomotives are 125 feet long and, in working order, 
weigh 1,118,000 pounds. Each locomotive is capable of hauling 
4,000 tons on a 1 per cent grade. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 23616, Armour & Co. vs. J. W. & N. W. 
R. R. et al., assigned for September 20, at Chicago, IIl., before 
Examiner Berry, was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Further hearing in No. 21249, Williams & Haney et al. vs. 
A. & S. Ry. et al. (solely for purpose of proving the paying 
and bearing of the freight charges), assigned for September 
15, at Topeka, Kan., before Examiner Hagerty, was canceled and 
reassigned for September 15, at Lawrence, Kan., before Examiner 
Hagerty. 

Hearing in No. 23513, Stone Mountain Granite Corporation 
et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al., assigned for September 19, at 
Atlanta, Ga., before Examiner Cheseldine, was postponed to a 
date to be hereafter fixed. 


LACKAWANNA ELECTRIFICATION 


The Lackawanna Railroad was to undertake the operation 
of a multiple-unit electric train, for test purposes, this week 
between Hoboken and South Orange. If all goes well, the first 
passenger-carrying electric service will be started September 22. 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 






Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, ly in billing customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 










Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 







For Complete Information 
Communicate with 






F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 




















F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. 4 
441 Monadnock — 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 






F.C. Lona, Com. Agent 


Room 1520 
Two-O-One Nortl. Wells Bidg. 
Chicago, Jilinois 





F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
815 Pacific Electric Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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69 Lioure 
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El Paso to Mexico City . «. « 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 
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HERE IS 
Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 
your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time. 


8. A running report of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informa) 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
Commission, bills in Congress and similar 
matters. 


8. A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 


4. A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This includes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and similar documents. 


5. An office in the city of Washington where you 
will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 
IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


As a matter of fact it is 
part of every subscrip- 
tion for the 


AFFICWORL 








which is, in itself the most eom- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 


Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Please Your 
Customers 


When your bill of lading states 

‘“‘American Mail Line’? both you 
and your Oriental customers know 
just when the goods will be delivered 
at point of destination. Many Orien- 
tal buyers are requesting this specifi- 
cation because of the dependable sailing 
schedule of ‘‘President Liners’’ from 
Seattle. They sail without fail every other 
Saturday and arrive from the Orient every 
other Saturday just as regularly as clock- 
work. 
A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ maintains 
regular sailings from Puget Sound to Japan, 
South China and the Philippines. Specify 
American Mail Line. 
T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 






























Do your customers 
demand 
Fast Delivery? 


HIS essential feature of modern mer- 

chandising—quick and frequent de- 
liveries—is no longer a problem nor an 
out-of-balance expense to the many man- 
ufacturers who use G & W distribution 
service. 

Griswold-Walker-Bateman merchandise 
warehouses are ideally located for fast han- 
dling of merchandise stocks—both in and 
out. Special services such as pool car distri- 
bution, parcel post mailing, motor truck 
deliveries, package car shipments, are avail- 
able—enabling you to have prompt deliv- 
eries handled in the most effective and eco- 
nomical way. 

If your customers demand fast deliveries, 
if orders have become smaller and more 
frequent, consult G & W on distribution in 
Chicago. 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 
1525 Newberry Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


TWo9-20Gray 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Iitems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 22—Pocatello, Idaho—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


Koch: 
23350—Public Utilities Commission of the State of Idaho vs. O. S. 
L. R. R. et al. 


September 22—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23633—Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


September 22—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Peterson: 
The Wertz Seed Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 22—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23588—Terminal Refrigerating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner bm ~ ny & 
inance No. 3647—In re excess income of Buffalo Susquehanna 
R. R. Co. (further hearing). 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
19805—Southern Creosoting Industries vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (fur- 
ther hearing). 
September 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
$0380— George and William Kolb, Co-partners, trading as George and 
William Kolb et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22817—Bay Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
21288—Superior Zinc Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
22747—Skelly Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 22—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
23372—W. B. Roddenberry vs. T. & N. O. R. R. et al. 


September 22—Cordele, Ga.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23586—Georgia Southern Freight Bureau for account of Hand Trad- 
ing Co., Pelham, Ga., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
23305—Georgia Southern Freight Bureau for account of Croom Bros., 
Gordon, Ala., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Finance No. 3754—In re excess income of the Gulf Coast Lines (fur- 
ther hearing). 
Conteneer 22—Concord, N. H.—Examiner Peck: 
hy y — Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
. R. R. et al. 


-e- 





me wows - a Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al. vs. B. & M. 
a 


. - © a 
23024—-State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction of complainants’ 
cases in 21077 and 23024.) 
23430 (Sub. No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 22—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Berry: 
—_ (and on 1)—Carroll Graham Glass Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
y. et al. 


September 22—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Maidens: 
278—R. B. Tyler Co., Inc., vs. La. Sou. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
23551—-Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. G. & F. R. R. et al. 
September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 
7000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
* 1, & S. 3502—Coal from points on L. & N. R. R. in Harlan and Bell 
counties in Ky. to southeastern destinations (adjourned hearing). 


September 23—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Peterson: 

1243 (and related cases)—Legel Oil & Gas Co. et al. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. et al. (further hearing solely to determine amount of 
reparation). 

September 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Booth: 

Finance No. 3767—In re Excess Income of the Indiana Northern Ry. 
Co. (further hearing). 

September 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
22852—-Texas City Board of Trade vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
23195—Galveston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et 

al. (further hearing). 

September 23—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Harraman: 
23592—-Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of G. T. Fleming vs. A. 

7 @N. 2. -R. CO OL 

September 23—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 

a a oa Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

September 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

65—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
22926—Keuka Lake Ice Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 














ROUTING 






MUNDELEIN 


Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. 
orman Bennett, A. G. F. A. 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











C. M. St. P. & P.—Racine, C. N. S. & M.—Rondout, 
E. J. & E—Thence any connecting railroad. 


Soo Line—Mundelein, C. N. S. & M.—Rondout, E. J. 


& E.—Thence any connecting railroad. 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAILROAD CO. 


J. T. Schomp, G. A. 
Wisconsin-lowa Territory and Ohio-Michigan Territory, 72 West Adams 





CONTINUOUS CARLOAD SERVICE 
Route via C. N. S. & M. R. R.—Avoid CHICAGO Congestion 
Carload Freight Between Northern Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest and Points East and South of Chicago 


Through operating arrangements and use © 
the outer belt prevents traffic delay. 


For further information on carload, less than 
carload, or passenger service apply 


Traffic Department 
F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. 
North Shore Terminal 316 Corn Exchange Building 
6th and Michigan, Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. C. Elliott, G. A. 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ernest Irber, G. A. 
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FIVEFOLD PROTECTION 


Good Wooden Boxes safeguard your merchandise against 


1. Rough handling in transit 3. Pilferage 
2. Hidden damage Sr 4. Sid -wentiee A thorough, practical, shop training in the 


5. Disgruntled Customers 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 











HOLD YOUR FREIGHT! 
A | with ell hi rates via this line in connection 


with rail lines have been published—our de- 
pendable express package freight service will 
not start until a date soon to be announced. 


Pending the inauguration of regular schedules, take 
advantage of this period to learn the full facts of 
what this money-saving service means to you... 
write today! 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE COMPANY 


Traffic Department 


TEMPLE BAR BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 608 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


for these two booklets 
on Virginia ports and 
her firms in the import 
and export trade. 
Research Department 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond 
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of the National Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers and the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 




























ANNOUNCING 


“SHIPPING ROOM PRACTICES 


fundamentals of correct procedure at the source 
of all transportation activities; a training in 
traffic for the Shipping Clerk or Junior Traffic 
man. Written so the beginner can grasp its 
import. 

Education in any subject should be built upon 
primary schooling in the science of the physical 
operations of that field and we offer that rudi- 
mentary science of traffic knowledge in 


“SHIPPING ROOM PRACTICES” 


Detailed instruction in - - - shipping documents and 
their uses; express and parcel post; packing and types 
of containers; marking; freight routing; territorial 
classification divisions; principles of classification; 
analysis of classification rules; terminal and special 
services; demurrage and storage; claims, L. & D. and 
O/C; reconsignment and diversion; the Shipping Room 
Manager and his job; many other important subjects. 


AT A COST SURPRISINGLY LOW— 
MAY WE TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT? 


NATIONAL SHIPPERS INSTITUTE 


1369 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING—WAB. 2691 





TWO GREAT TERMINALS 
At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution. 







Fireproof buildings with modern 
equipment and facilities. 







These terminals command the 
metropolitan market of nine and 
one-half million population, and 
their arteries of transportation 
reach the trading centers of the 
world by rail and water. 























Write for booklet. 






PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 
Bayway, N. J. 


25 Church Street, New York 













Executive Offices: 
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September 24—Jacksonville, FMla.—Examiner . es ee 
23502—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 


September S-epeee City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
23326—C. Schobert & Company et . * Santa _~ et al. 
o3312— National Paper Box Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


September 24—Washington, D. ade Davis: 

Finance No. 8439—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
and McMurray Telephone Co, for a certificate that the acquisi- 
tion by the former company of the properties of the latter com- 
pany will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 

Finance No. 8450—Joint Application of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and J. T. McLin, doing business as Clinton Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., for a certificate that the acquisition by said South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. of telephone properties of said J. T. 
McLin will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 


September 24—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Peterson: 
23493 (and Sub. 1)—Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section Application 2176—Filed by W. P. Emer- 


. 


son. 
23600 (and _ 1)—Traffic Bureau, fee Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. 2. mer. & Pe. R. BR. ot al. 


September hag ce hat Miss. iat Harraman: 
= “wes —_—— Factory et al. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
o. eta 


September 24—Madison, Wis.—Examiner wo tyr od 
23661—Railroad Commission of Wis. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
September 24—Washington, D. a; Donna Hendon: 
Finance No. 3802—In re excess income of Lehigh & Hudson River 
Ry. (further hearing). 
September 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
—— -Tight Paper Container Assn. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
eta 
1. & S. 3356—Classification rating on empty fibreboard cans or bottles 
in southern territory. 
22295—Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
22383—-Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
September 25—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
22921—Collins Paving Co. vs. Florida East Coast Ry. Co. et al. 


September 25—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Berry: 
23620—Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
a yy & Volker, doing business as Wm. Volker & Co. vs. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
i ry s. '3497—Scrap or waste paper, C. L., from, to and between points 
in southwestern territory. 
1. & S. 3497—I1st supplemental order—Scrap or waste paper, carloads, 
from, to, and between points in southwestern territory. 


Se ae 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
. W. Capps et al. vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
ay Fourth Section Appl. 1074 et al. 


sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


hensive manner. 


Commission. 


210 Mills Bldg. 


The Traffic World 


Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 





Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 


Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will make a thorough analysis of any rate situation, point out 
any mal-adjustment, suggest the remedy, and set up the analysis and data in a clear and compre- 
If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, you can 
then use the analysis and exhibits that we have prepared in presenting the matter to the 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


*“‘At Your Service’’ 
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22730—Western Purchasin — vs. £ P. Co. 
22889—Boardman Co. et al. . AT. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 25—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Harraman: 
3467—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 


Copteneer 26—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 

ourth Section App. No. 14149, filed by Agent Gomph, in re-estab- 
lishing rule in all joint tariffs providing that joint through rates 
to or from any point beyond the switching limits of any inter- 
change point specified in routing for such rates shall not apply 
from or to points withtn the switching limits of any such inter- 
change point. 

snptameer 26—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Peterson: 
. & S. No. 3507—Junk from S. D., N. D. and Minn. to Twin Cities 
“and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis. ., and Omaha, Neb. 


September 26—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Koch and Core Porter: 
167—Public Utilities Commission of Idaho vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 


September 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
45—Ware Bros. Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 

21684 (and Sub. 1)—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 
22773—-F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
21765—Interstate Engineering & Construction Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
Finance No. 7945—Abilene & Eastern Ry. construction. 

a ee 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 3499—Carload traffic between industries in Chicago district. 


September 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
23595—C. W. Beeler vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


September 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22754 (and Sub. 1)—Nevins Fruit Co. inc., vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 
22845—American Oil Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


ee 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Cassidy 
1. & S. No. 3509—Molasses feed and sugar feed from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to Illinois, Wisconsin and other states. 


September 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23482—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
September 29—York, Pa.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23512—York County Manufacturers’ Association et al. 
G. R. R. et al. 
September 29—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Witters: 
23508—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. O. S. L. 
R. R. et al. 
September 29—Helena, 
Koch: 
gy on petroleum and petroleum products within state of 
ontana. 
23658—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. B. A. & P. Ry. et al. 
23658—(Sub. No. 1)—The Texas Co. vs. B. A. & P. Ry. et al. 
September 29—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23535—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
23626—Alabama Marble Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
September 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 6072—F airport, Painesville & Eastern R. R. construction. 


vs. A. G. & 


Mont.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


et al. 
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DIRECTORY of WAREHOUSES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Angeles and San Francisco 

Free and U. 8. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


an -y - for Private Warehouse, Office and Disp 
Space with Desk and Office Service Rented ” 


in seme capacity in Los Angeles er San Francisco 
cnovent that you complete «= gf. —) - requesting 
rates for our s al; 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ‘COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


me so, 


DENVER, COLO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the oo wy A. 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 Loans 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & nll + amet 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 








25 Years of Satisfactory Service, 


CHIcAGo COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
1526 So. State St. Chicago, IIl. 








Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ano 
2000 Cas Carload PooL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Gnoons TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















ST. LOUIS, MO. 


5. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 


General Sidictinindtes 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 4 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry s distribution can be most seaetely accomplished » 
the 5,000,000 Pitsburg! . a population through the Terminal system. Direc 
ections of all railroads the group of buildings eliminates all waging 
except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
lity for doing business 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 








RICHMOND, VA. 


stores, Distributors ne palates 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


oe gare R. Siding 200 Ins. Rate 
eZ Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
S 1709 East Cary Street 








SHIP VIA THE PORT OF 


ALV 


AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 
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a a] 
The 
[o] 4 
Rate Committee 
Ee) 
Docket 
(i) | 
is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
= competitor. 
When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 
he Traffic Bulletin 
port 
(a) 
he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses (el 
them, either for or against the 
al 
proposal. 
fl 3 i 
Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 
fe] 
{el Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
i=l} hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
[l/ than ten other important items. 
F ae 
May we send you a copy 
2 of the current number? 
The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
C 
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September 29—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner’ Maidens: 
23671—-Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. et al. vs. A. & M. Ry. 
and Bridge Terminal Co. et al. 


September 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. No ut of route and back a charges on bran or 
middlings from Buffalo, N. Y., to Toledo, O. 


Cugtentee 29—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 

28—Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

September 29—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner ery: 
23544—Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 


September 29—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner we 
Finance No. 8376—Application C. R. & G. Ry. for authority to 
construct a line of railroad in Dallas. ‘county, Tex. 
September 29—Argument at Washington 
22038—Federated Metals Corp. vs. N. ¥. N 
22259—Greensboro Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. -& if R, 
Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 1548 et al. 
Federated Metals Corp. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et 7 
22882—International Agricultural Corp. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
= 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clifford: 
78—Mount Royal Rice ‘Milis, Ltd., et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 
September 30—Chicago, Ill.—Director Bartel and Examiner Rogers: 
22455—In the matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing. (This 
hearing will be devoted prinicpally to matters involving the Santa 
re C.H4@4AaA. CBee, C.=.EwW. CF=iL & i, Cc . St. BP. & 
P., C. & N. w., C. R. L. & P. and Mlinois Central lines.) 
Se we A 30—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Diamondson: 
ai61— . Robertson Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
- & st No. * $508—Transit arrangements on feed, grain and related 
" articles at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


September 30—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Maidens: 
23510 (and Sub. 1)—American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. Inland 
— Corp., operating Miss.-Warrior Service, Federal Barge 
ne 


September 30—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
— ‘es Sub. 1)—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et a 
October 1—Hannibal, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
* Finance No. 7773-—A pplication Stanley, Merrill & Phillips Ry. for 
authority to abandon its railroad and of the Wisconsin Central 
Ry. et al: for authority to abandon operation thereof. 


October 1—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23564—The P. W. Plumly Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


— See, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

1. & S. (and first supplemental order)—Iron and steel articles 
from pA in the south to trunk line and New England terri- 
tories. 

October 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Maidens: 

ET 2 4: Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. et al. vs. 

La. Ry. & Navi. Co. et al. 


October 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
1. & S. 3495—Switching at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and related points. 


es 1—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Cassidy: 
3568—Fraser-Smith Co. vs. G. 7 W. Ry. 4 al. 
33618 Howard O. McMillan vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 1—Dallas, Tex. 4a =the Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 8397—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire control of the G. & W. T. Ry. by purchase of capital 
stock and rights to same. 

October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 

Finance 3805—In re excess income of Litchfield & Madison Ry. 

October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 

Finance No. 3706—Excess Income of Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 


Geer i—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
& S. 3232—Changes in Illinois, Official, Southern and Western 
Classifications (so far as it relates to cow peas, soy beans and 
velvet beans). 
- 2 a ee molasses from Louisiana points to Kansas 
an a 


ae ay 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
- & S. 3484—Rice and rice products to, from onl between points in 
* southern territory. 
— oa oe Sub. 1 and 2)—Abe Rosenblum Corp. et al. vs. A. G. 8. 
. R. et al 
one 2—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner _ Berry: 
3362—U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and/or U. S. Pipe & 
me oe Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et-al. 
October 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Gone: 
23344—-Henry G. Brabston et al. vs. L. & N R. et al. 
October 2—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner onda 
Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
October 2—Columbus, O.—Examiner Diamondson: 
2 Rates on raw dolomite and fluxing stone within the state of 


H. R. R. et al. 
et al. 


hio. 
October 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner ay ag 5 
23611—Gould Cream co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

19610—Switching rates in Chicago "Switching district. 

1.&S. rs rates between points in Feieaee and Chicago 
Heights District 

20006—Illinois Siae & Ballast Co. vs. C. W. P. & S. R. R. et al. 

October 3—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8374—Application of Houston & Texas Central R. 
Co. for authority to construct a branch line of railroad in ea 
county, Texas. 

Finance No. 8447—Application of Warren Central R. R. Co. for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Harris county, Texas. 

October 4—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23193—Saniwax Paper Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 

October 4—Columbus, O.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23578—C. M. Ducker & Sons vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 

October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

* 1. & S. 3510—Various commodities from and to certain points on the 
Norfolk Southern R, R. 


ms ar rset. O.—Examiner Cassidy 
1.&s 3498—Ground or pulverized coal rom Pa. R. R. stations in 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
o—. Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
an orney matters generally. 


. SPECIALIZING 
Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma ae 
Oklahoma City Office: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


nasnethiniensuieanmbnnninanhinnaieties 1540 BUILDERS" DERAL TA XE HICAGO, ILL. 
JOS. C. COLQUITT THOMAS M. WOODWARD 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Formerly Attorney for the Director General 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classification Matters Specializing ip eases before Eaterstate Com 
Interstate Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


merce Commission and State Commissions 
Departmental Practice 
Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 

810 Eighteenth St.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixon YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 

LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 


307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 


COMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
AND VALUATION CASES 


Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 
Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Cem- 
merce Commission and Virginia Commission. 
GEORGE H. PARKER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 


H. E. Manghum, formerly Commerce Counsel, 
Union Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


United States Shipping Board. 
Boston Office: Rooms 418-19, 131 State Street 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 
LAWYER AND 
COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
Telephone: Hancock 0297 
Formerly Assistant to Director General of Rail- 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
HARRY C. AMES 


Telephone Randolph 0844 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 






























































































in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 



















J. K. MOORE 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


502-8 Petroleum Building 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Specializing in Rate and Other Transportation 
Cases 
























WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. 
Interstate Commerce Commission PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Commerce Attorney 
1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
319 Fourteenth Street 369 Pine Street 
Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 




















































HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Matters Before State and Federal 


Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

































JEROME E. LANE 
Engineer-Accountant 
FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
General Offices, at iotieew Suburb), Il. 


77 
shea A ag Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga, 
ria, il., and Minne lis, Minna. 
Specialist on Railroad 
Appraisais and Valuations 











YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | You can reach Traffic World 


readers each week 
in this directory for 52 consecutive 


tases St nak Chin Seen a doen Through the use of an advertise- 


: ment in this space at the small 
Postage to mail a single communi- 
otiien te han deed a expense of about one-fortieth of 


a cent per subscriber. 


TRUCKING LEONARD’S GUIDE 


EST. 1857 FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. Rates and Routing | q:All_ in One Book! 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 79 
CHICAGO . 155 N. af , R. Leonard & Co New York 
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yeaaeutgh and Johnstown, Pa., groups to New England destina- 

ons. 

October 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
1. & S. No. 3486—Wooden curtain poles from, to and between points 

in Southern Classification territory. 

October 6—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: " 
23444—-Perrine Armstrong Company vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 
23522—Amos Lumber Company vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


October 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8251—Joint application of T. & N. O. R. R. and Lake 
Charles & Northern R. R. for authority to abandon operation over 
the Jasper & Eastern Ry. between Nitram and Deridder, La. 


October 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bardwell: 
a wy a. e Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. B. & O. 
. R. et al. 
23241—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 


October 6—Buffalo, N. Y.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23632—Carlova, Inc., vs. D. L. & W. R. R. (to be heard in connec- 
tion with Docket 17000, part 13, salt). 


October 7—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23548 (and Sub. No. 1)—Egbert Hay Forbes Company vs. Grand 
Trunk Ry. et al. 


October 7—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23619—N. C. Blanchard Company vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Portions of Fourth Section App. No. 458, filed by N. C. & St. L. Ry. 
in re Hickory Billets. 
October 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiners McGrath and Smith: 
22426—Rates and minimum weights on metal containers (and related 
cases) (adjourned hearing). 
October 8—Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 
Finance No. 8227—Application of Batesville Southwestern Railroad 
Co. and estate of R. J. Darnell. 
October 8—Argument’at Washington, D. C.: 
17432—Marion M. Carnes vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (con- 
cerning lawful rates for application between Atchison, Leaven- 
worth and Kansas City, Kans., etc.). 
October 8—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23416—Crane Enamelware Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23519—Crane Enamelware Company vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
October 8—Plymouth, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
Ta Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton & Eastern R. R. 
et al. 
October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C:: 
17304—International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
17669 (Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Strauss & Adler, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 


et al. 
21256—Nagle Packing Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


a nas ane, e~eint Dillon: 
6282 (an ub. No. 1)—McEwing & Thomas Clay Prod s Co. et 
al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. . 
October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 3898—Excess income of R. F. & P. R. R. 








THE PUBLISHERS OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD can suppl ou 
with printed traffic forms at_a low cost. A handy folder po A a 
19 of these economical and efficient aids will be mailed free of charge 
for your inspection. Write for your copy today. The Traffic Serv- 
n orporation, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, 


We Bind The Traffic World 


‘EIEIO ce 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prempt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publicatiens 


The Book Shop Binder 


3650-354 West Erie Street 


-——CREATED TO SAVE YOUR TIME 


No need to spend hours and even days 
getting up comparative sheets to show 
present rates and the new rates. 





All this has_been done and is presented 
in the By Stephen D. Rice 


COMPARATIVE CLASS RATE BOOK 


This compilation puts that necessary information as to 
WHAT THE RATES ARE and WHAT THE NEW 
RATES WILL BE under the Eastern Class Rate Decision 


right at your finger tips. 
An Inquiry Will Bring Details. 


“02 SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
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October 10—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23457—Claude C. Winkler vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 

October 11—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23642—National Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 
23043—Russell Fortune, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23059—Central Veneer Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


“ee 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Meyer and Examine: 


oy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 14—Richmond, Ind.—Public Service Commission of Indiana: 
Finance No. 8302—Joint Application of C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. and 
N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to abandon a line of railroad between 
Beeson’s and Hagerstown, Wayne county, Ind. 
October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21373 (and Sub. 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
et al. (further hearing). 


October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 66, 680 et al. (further hearing). 


October 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 7377—Application of New Orleans Public Belt R. R. 
for authority to extend its line by erecting a bridge across the 
Mississippi River immediately above the city of New Orleans, La, 

October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 

19656—James O’Meara & Cut Stone Contractors of Washington, D. 

C., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 


October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16701—-Federated Metals Corp. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 
1880i1—Arkansas Cotton Trade Assn. for S. Y. 

vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
19062—Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 
Finance No. 3680—In re excess income of Cisco & Northeastern Ry, 


October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17958—Camp Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. C. W. R. R. et al. 
21662—Fall River Chamber of Commerce for and on behalf of East 
Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. s 
October 17-18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 21772—Interstate rates between points in Missouri (and cases grouped 
therewith). 
October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waterbury: 
* Finance No. 4002—Excess Income of Smoky Mountain Ry. Co. 


October 20—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Examiner Macomber: 
- Hy} rr Livestock Growers’ & Shippers et al. vs. C. & 
. Ry. et al. 


October 20—Newark, N. J.—Examiners Steer and Paulson: 
22824—State of N. J. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. Same. 
23327—City of Boston et al. vs. Same. 


October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8255—Application C. & O. Ry. for authority to construct 
an —_ of its so-called Logan Subdivision in Mingo county, 
Ww. a. 


October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21838—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
October 20—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Mahaffie: 
Finance No. 8393—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern Ry. by purchase of 
capital stock. 


October 20—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
23646—United States of America vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 
October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20805—Tri-County Coal Dealers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
21509—L. V. Austerschmidt et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
21758—Jonesboro Frt. Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 22—Newark, N. J.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners: 
Finance No. 8337—Application of Morris & Essex R. R. Co. and 
D. L. & W. R. R. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity permitting abandonment of a portion of the line of 
the Morris & Essex R. R. 
October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22045—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Brannon Coal Co., et al. vs. A. 
G. S. R. R. et al. : 
22047—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Jackson Fertilizer Co., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
22020—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
* Finance No. 3773—Excess income of the Ironton Railroad Co. 


et al. 
West & Co. et al. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads in June paid employes total compensation 
of $218,044,256, a decrease of $27,720,954, or 11.28 per cent, com- 
pared with the compensation paid in June, 1929, according t0 
statistics compiled from carrier reports by the bureau of 
statistics of the Commission. The total number of employes 
the middle of June, 1,564,277, showed a decrease of 171,919, oF 
9.9 per cent, compared with June, 1929. 





PASSENGER SERVICE FOR FOXES 


The Northern Pacific last week handled in regular passenger 
service between Seattle and Chicago an express car containingé 
160 crates of foxes consigned by a Seattle breeder to Swede. 
This was one of the largest shipments of the kind ever handled. 
In the shipment were 220 black foxes, 8 silver foxes and 21 
mink. Regular shipments of these animals are being handled 
for breeding purposes in foreign countries. 


















